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—— Qa 
ERE is a large head, measuring twenty- He inherits his qualities from his mother 
three and a-half inches; and, fortunate- | chiefly, having those sympathies and intui- 
ly, there is body enough to give it support. tions, in a good degree, which belong typi- 
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cally to the feminine nature. He is a de- 
cided thinker, the upper part of his forehead 
is massive; he wants to know the “ why 
and wherefore,” and is dissatisfied until he 
reaches it; and, though his intuitions give 
him an outline of the truth, he wants to go 
over it philosophically. 

He has agreeableness, and can speak to 
people in a way to make them feel comfort- 
able and willing to do his bidding. He has 
but little Veneration ; hence, he does not lift 
his hat to all men whom the world calls 
great; but he can make poor people feel at 
home in his presence, because he is cordial, 
and his sympathies are sincere. 

He loves the truth; believes that “ hon- 
esty is the best policy;” is cautious, mind- 
ful of consequences, anxious about difficul- 
ties; is very sensitive relative to reputa- 
tion ; suffers if the meanest man entertains 
a bad opinion of him, and he thinks he must 
have done wrong when people avert their 
faces from him; he will meet a manly oppo- 
nent on the rostrum, or anywhere, and give 
manly warfare, if it be demanded; but he 
dislikes to have the weak, the small, and the 
young doubt him, or fear him, or think un- 
kindly of him. A little more Self-Esteem 
would be of advantage to him; it would give 
him more ease and weight of character. 

He enjoys poetry and music, appreciates 
mechanism, especially artistic mechanism. He 
is very ardent in his affections; woman would 
always have a friend in him; a child, espe- 
cially a lost child, would select him from a 
dozen. He wins people of all sorts of opin- 
ions, and if he were associated with the most 
unpopular of creeds, he would be on good 
terms with men of all the other denomina- 
tions. 

He has the power to govern, and at the 
same time to get the good-will of those who 
are under his contol; if he employed help, 
strikes would be scarce in his establishment ; 
his men would be the last in town to strike. 


If his building were on fire, the men who 
worked fur him would assist in trying to 
put it out; in fact, his subordinates believe 
in him, because he works upon them through 
their better feelings. 

He is a singular compound of power, plau- 
sibility, and mellowness. He is strong, but 
carries his strength with gentleness, and will 
make his mark in the world—has already 
done it, and has left fewer scars where he has 
made his mark than many others who have 
done as much as he has. 


Mr. KrmBat1 is in the full maturity of man- 
hood, having been born in Maine on the 6th 
of August, 1826. As the portrait represents 
him, he is a large-hearted and large-brained 
man, full of actively generous impulses and 
judicious, beneficent plans. Born of intelli- 
gent parents, and in humble life, he has risen 
by the sheer force of native energy and per- 
severing industry to a place second to none 
in his native State. Unaided by the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, he devoted his 
leisure to improving his mind in all branches 
of solid information while learning a me- 
chanical trade, in which he soon became pro- 
ficient. The element of independence in his 
character early developed itself in a peculiarly 
interesting way. At the age of eighteen, he 
entered into a contract with his father, by 
which, for a fixed sum, he became master of 
his own time, thus practically anticipating 
the working advantages of his majority by 
three years. That he made good use of the 
liberty thus obtained is evident from the fact 
that he at once joined his elder brother, a 
successful carriage-builder, learned the trade, 
paid his father for his time, saving something 
over, and, in the meanwhile, greatly improy- 
ing his general education. 

At the age of twenty-one, he started a 
carriage manufactory on his own account at 
Norway Village, in his native county. There 
the remarkable resources of his mechanical 
genius, his business enterprise, and force of 
character soon became apparent. No obsta- 
cle was too great to be overcome, no detail 
too trifling to receive his attention. So rapid 
was the increase of his business that soon 
there were scores in his employment, and 
| the furmerly quict village became marked 
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for its new life and animation. The older 
residents of that region in the valley of the 
Pennissawassee can testify that its liveliest 
days were those when “ Kimball’s Carriage 
Factory ” was in full operation. 

The growth of his business, and the de- 
mand for improved facilities, determined Mr. 
Kimball on the removal to Portland, Maine, 
which took place in 1854. There he entered 
at once upon an extensive business, which 
now comprises two large manufactories. He 
is also a member of the firm of Kimball Bros., 
of Boston. 

Mr. Kimball’s originalty and skill as a de- 
signer, and his entire familiarity with every 
part of his business, have given him an im- 
mense influence with his workmen, and se- 
cured an individuality and excellence, com- 
bined in his carriages, that has, while fixing 
his own reputation for trustworthiness and 
skill, also gained a world-wide recognition 
of the excellence of his workmanship. His 
extensive business, conducted with eminent 
executive and financial ability, has proved 
remunerative ; but success has not altered 
the simplicity of his deportment or the un- 
assuming plainness of his style of living. He 
has ever been warmly recognized as the friend 
of the laboring man, and financial prosperity 
has but quickened his sense of obligation and 
sympathy. Ina speech delivered by him at 
Bangor, in 1870, when it was urged by some 
employers that the rate of wages should be 
reduced, he thus feelingly took the part of 
the hired mechanic: 

“Those men who desire a further reduc- 
tion in the price of labor without a corre- 
sponding reduction in the necessaries of life, 
either do not understand the condition of 
the laboring masses, or desire to make them 
serfs and slaves for their own benefit. Gen- 
tlemen, you will pardon me if I say, on this 
question, I have a deep and very decided 
feeling. If I did not take the side of the 
laboring mechanic on all the great issues 
pertaining to their welfare, I should be rec- 
reant to the early associations of my life; 
for it is well known to most, if not all of 
you, that I learned my trade at the bench, 
working early and late with my brother me- 
chanics to earn my first hundred dollars. I 
was with them, and one of them, until I was 
twenty-one years of age; and from that time 





to the present I have employed a large num- 
ber of skilled mechanics all the time, and 
think I may be capable of knowing their sen- 
timents and appreciating their condition and 
wants; and God forbid that I should ever 
forget that I am a mechanic, or that I should 
cease to labor for what I believe to be the 
best interests of the mechanic and laboring 
man.” 

Prior to the late civil war, Mr. Kimball’s 
business connections with the South were so 
extensive that, when it opened in 1861, very 
heavy losses fell to his lot. But his affairs 
were promptly arranged in a manner as hon- 
orable and creditable to himself as it was 
satisfactory to his friends. His credit was 
unshaken, and his business went on with all 
its old energy and success, 

Mr. Kimball has long been a leading spirit 
in, and several years President of, the Maine 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association—a society 
having for its object the improvement of the 
condition of mechanics socially, mentally, 
and pecuniarily ; and its prosperity and use- 
fulness are largely due to his untiring efforts 
in its behalf. 

In politics he has taken no prominent part 
as an office-seeker or politician, yet he has, 
nevertheless, been the recipient of official dig- 
nities, and that, too, from an Administration 
differing from him in party association. For 
instance, he has been at one time Surveyor 
of the Port of Portland and Falmouth, and 
twice an alderman of his city, to say noth- 
ing of places of minor importance and trust 
which he has always faithfully filled. While 
an alderman in 1861, although his party— 
the Democratic—was in the minority in the 
city government, he was especially active and 
persevering in securing liberal aid from the 
city for the families of volunteers in the ser- 
vice of their country. 

The Democratic Gubernatorial Convention 
held in Bangor in 1869, and over which he 
was called to preside, unanimously nomi- 
nated him as their candidate for Governor, 
but he promptly and positively declined the 
honor; and when the same party met in con- 
vention at Augusta in June of the present 
year (1872), to put in nomination a candi- 
date upon the “ New Departure,” or Liberal 
Republican, platform, Mr. Kimball was so 
eminently the man for the position, that 
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upon the first ballot he received 445 votes 
out of 463—the whole number cast. The 
leading Republican journal of the State had 
previously said: ‘“ Mr. Kimball stands better 
with the business people of the State than 
any other candidate the party can present, 
for the reason that he is better known as an 
energetic and skillful manufacturer and a 
prompt and honorable business man than as 
a Democratic politician.” 

This nomination he was prevailed upon to 
accept ; but the following election proved 
adverse, although the vote in his favor was 
large, and made it manifest that his defeat 
was due to the great popular agitation with 
respect to the Presidential canvass. 

In appearance, Mr. Kimball can not be 
said to impress a stranger with a sense of 
dignity and superiority, as he is one of those 
cordial, yet quiet, modest men who would 





as lief be not seen as seen. His eyes beam 
with a sincere good-will, and are his most ex- 
pressive feature, while the breadth of his fore- 
head, when once attention has been drawn 
to him, is seen to mark the man of earnest 
thought and originality. In stature he is 
about medium, with a frame well knit and 
muscular, but not massive. His complexion 
is somewhat pallid, a condition due, in a 
great measure, to in-door occupation, pro- 
bably, although that appearance, when we 
saw him in the Autumn of 1872, had been 
contributed to by the activity of his interest 
in the election canvass. He has, however, 
dark hair, eyes, and beard, which contrast 
sharply with a skin of rather delicate quality. 

In the ordering of his life, he has been dis- 
tinguished by habits of temperance, and a 
systematic observance of the higher propri- 
eties of morality and religion. 


———_ +0e —__ 


INBORN STRENGTH. 


ITHIN the unlimited possibilities of 
which our diversified natures whis- 
per, lies that: mighty, indefinable ambition 
which urges and impels us onward to some 
goal that we feel to be the ultimatum of the 
spirit of manhood and womanhood, “ Suc- 
cess” is the word that holds all of the magic, 
all of the skill, all of the virtue, the honor— 
the truth of that which now is, and of the 
great all which ever shall be; limited and 
feeble as we acknowledge the present capa- 
bility of our mentality, there is a beautiful, a 
wonderful ideal floating in the mists before 
us to which we are wedded for time and 
eternity ; drift away from it as we may, there 
is no condition, no letter of law by which we 
can be divorced from the God-given angel 
of Love; no earthly power than can wrench 
the chain with which our Creator has moor- 
ed us to the harbor of infinite goodness, 
Take the histories of the past as far back 
as we can trace the foot-prints of old sover- 
eign Time; mark the links that have been 
successively added to the chain of life—the 
sway of empires, the ravages of wars, the 
barbarities of the uncivilized nations, the 
blood-thirsty inquisition of the Church ; and, 
later, the wars of races, the moral warfare 
now raging between capital and labor, be- 





tween sex and sex, of Church against Church, 
and last, but by no means the least, the social 
ferment—all of these involving thousands of 
minor questions; and, although the first of 
these mentioned conditions are not yet ex- 
tinct, we are hopefully sure that but little ex- 
cept the brittle shell of monarchy can be 
preserved, that the royal feast has long since 
been devoured at the royal table by royalty 
itself; and when ancient history reflects con- 
ditions of the servitudes of nations in fear of 
the royal axe and guillotine in contradis- 
tinction to the present uprising of the voice 
of the people, when necessity demands—cry- 
ing “justice, even at the price of liberty,” 
and “liberty or death”—take courage ; be- 
hold a people, a nation—behold the universe 
marching on to God! 

The success of the universe must have for 
a foundation the success of its individuals, 
and however far from personalities we may 
reach out with our liberty of thought, the 
welfare of humanity brings us back to the 
limited power that lies within our individ- 
ual effort. The mighty works that make a 
nation grand must find miniature counter- 
parts in the singleness of the individual ; and 
he who can not command the forces within 
the precincts of his own manhood, is not a 
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fit ruler over assemblies. It was a disjointed 
scheme which the school committee used to 
lay before the juveniles when the “ remarks ” 
wound up the exercises of that never to be 
forgotten “ Examination-day,” in the style 
hat “ these boys and girls will perhaps be 
Presidents.” I do not refer to the prophecy 
that put the girls on an equal footing with 
the boys—that was all right; but that their 
young ambitions were to take to themselves 
wings, and the boys and girls were going to 
soar high over the heads of manhood and 
womanhood, entirely ignoring these truest 
of all nobilities, wherein every one of them 
could find a field of usefulness with bounda- 
ries as wide as the world, for that limited 
Presidential field that few of them would 
ever occupy, and even succeeding in the oc- 
cupancy—which at best does not last a de- 
cade—they are sure, after the seductions of 
popularity, of conventional honors that may 
mean anything or everything to be only the re- 
tired President ; sure to blow away in the next 
political tempest, disgusted with the tame un- 
flattering certainty of being only a man. Once 
an honored President; now, only a man— 
honor, popularity, influence degenerated or 
bestowed upon another ; and he, now deprived 
of these which have become so necessary to 
lim, is less a man than before. Are there 
exceptions? Ispeak of the rule. Boys and 
girls look to the Presidency in nearly the 
same line of direction that they look forward 
to a new pair of skates or a party dress; only 
the Presidency seems to be the ultimatum of 
these pleasures, while men and women look 
up to office and see therein the pleasures of 
personal power. Men and women who live 
as if they could find pleasure in duty, pleas- 
ure in genuine kindness, are too old-fashioned 
for modern times and modern society ; there- 
fore, when true manhood or womanhood 
is seldom met with, what wonder that we 
say, “ Only a man, only a woman?” 
WANTS OF THE AGE. 

The earlier ages were subject to monarch- 
ies for reasons inevitable to the conditions 
of intelligence ; self-government was so im- 
mature of development as to overthrow itself 
at the outset. It is not easy for a people so 
democratic as this to understand the neces- 
sity of a personal infallibility, with swords 
and scepters by which to command respect 





of law and order in the people; yet as king- 
doms have declared monarchical government 
the highest type of national government, so 
the republicanism of this age and of this na- 
tion declares its own government to be the 
highest form of governmental law ; and as our 
great moral and political reforms grow out 
of the worn-out conditions of the near allied 
past, how true to the slow development of 
nature are our people, as each successive re- 
form uplifts the veil behind which we dis- 
cover the freedom of individual responsibil- 
ity demonstrating the future of our govern- 
ment, how we shudder at the thought of in- 
dividual liberty controlled only by the law 
of love; and the millions of hands upraised 
against this personal freedom are evidences 
of the inefficiency of these people to yet es- 
tablish a law of love by which all nations 
and all peoples shall be kept in harmony ; but 
every rolling year brings the words anew 
that Christ proclaimed: “Good-will,” yes ; 
“ Peace on earth,” and broader, higher, fuller 
grows the wise command to all progressive 
minds; and nations yet unborn shall sing 
the song to nobler music than our greatest 
bards have learned. Not only shall a nation 
love and trust its own, but nation unto na- 
tion, people unto people, shall declare that 
God is Love, and Love is Law! And nations 
shall learn, too, there is no higher human 
law than that which shall be found in him 
who is only a man. “ An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God,” and now the age 
draws very near when honest men are needed. 
Where can they be found—is it you? Can 
there be too many to do the limitless work of 
uprooting error and supporting it with broad 
and noble truths? Is there not work enough 
here for all when every face we meet, in its 
undeceiving expression, so plainly says: “I 
can not find the happy way?” 

The fashions of our creeds revolve in great- 
er circles than the fashions of our trivial 
thoughts; but slowly, yes, and surely, dawns 
an era soon, when again a man shall preach 
the truth—not from the house-tops ; not from 
the desk, or rostrum ; but unconsciously, even 
by performing his simple daily duties. In 
our churches, on our rostrums, have stood 
the greatest orators of the land; their glow- 
ing eloquence drawing our sympathies up- 
ward, and higher upward, with their own 
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great intellects, while cheer after cheer, ap- 
plause upon applause, have rung out to the 
responsive walls the enthusiastic expressions 
of our overflowing souls; yet, away in some 
dismal dwelling, whose decaying walls sul- 
lenly reflect the miseries of poverty, or dis- 
ease, or slavery, which they inclose, there 
may be seen ahuman being with soul as great 
With natural intellect as these, yet in its ten- 
der humanities working, waiting while it 
works-——while it performs loathsome duties 
with patient kindness; shut out from the 
customs of society, from the nobler kindred 
sympathies that make it what it is of great- 
ness; obliged to learn the most degrading 
conditions of life ; yes, to find sympathy for 
their miserable weaknesses; breathing the air 
that is impregnated with uncleanliness, igno- 
rance, and, perhaps, wickedness—waiting, 
waiting for the day and the hour when men 
and women shall be able to look upon that 
living scene and, in all its uncomeliness, dis- 
cover the one true life that lurks amid the 
filth and rubbish—waiting for that time 
when men and women shall heed that silent 
sermon written in deeds of unselfish love and 
kindness—waiting for the glorious day when 
shall be recognized, within that despised hu- 
man soul, the practical application of that 
written sermon: “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
me.” There is work enough for the mighty 
brains of mighty men; we hail their works, 
we welcome their chosen words ; but shall we 
shut our eyes and forget the warfares, the 
crimes, that grow out of little daily inflictions 
of misery? Great tribulations seldom sink the 
man to depths of sin before unknown to him; 
but constant hunger for bread, for little human 
kindnesses, for love—ah! what will mankind 
not do to keep starvation from his door? 
And yet there is enough for all. It is not 
the special outbursts of kindly remembrances, 
of loving words and deeds; it is not the joy- 
ful shouts of merriment, of overflowing love, 
which is so much recommended for holidays, 
Sor days of feasting, that we need; but an 
every-day dispensary, that teaches the soul, 
daily, how to enjoy naturally the holidays 
that are so beautiful in the ideal. We make 
awkward impersonations of the great char- 
acters of the drama, when we attempt to be 
actors before we have learned our part of the 





play. There is nothing worth doing, unless 
it is eminently worthy of being well done. 
Sleight-of-hand performances will not build 
up solid structures for us; will not sow the 
seed and till the soil that will bring forth 
a bountiful crop of good wheat to fill our 
granaries; it takes good husbandry to do 
this. The prayers that go up from our altars 
will not feed the hungry; relief must come 
through homely hands, through clumsy ma- 
chinery, through old-fashioned honest hearts, 
that are not ashamed of the common human- 
ities; our prayers must blossom into works— 
no hot-house rare exotics, but natural roses, 
that are not too few in number, or too good 
to be plucked by the humblest, the poorest, 
or the most degraded. There is little time 
to be set apart for rejoicing over the saved. 
We must work and rejoice—we must save 
the many still writhing in the agonies of 
temptation or participation of crime. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of innocents are re- 
ceiving the punishments due the guilty ; and 
when the character of punishment is too bar- 
barous for the age, and so revolting to our 
better education that reprieve can be bought 
for the mighty dollar, and the greatest crimi- 
nals are freed, to continue in their evils in 
defiance of the law, the prison, and the gal- 
lows—can we afford to sit down under this 
state of affairs, with our life in imminent 
danger from the very laws that we have made 
for protection? No, no; this is the age of 
labor—we must do, or die ; we must work to 
enjoy rest ; we must suffer some days to ap- 
preciate our constant flow of blessings; we 
must feel chastisement for other's misdeeds, 
until we are watchful of our own misdoing ; 
we must learn the right by testing the wrong 
—every one of us must pay the full price for 
a life such as we would have; for how shall 
we declare that to be wrong, unless we have 
tested its merits, and proved them inferior to 
those conditions which we declare to be 
right ? 

7 LABOR AND LEISURE. 

“Ts there no time to be merry?” you ask. 
Yes, work and be merry; but neglect duty, 
and there is nothing to be merry over. “So 
there is no time for rest?” Yes; there are 
the natural hours of sleep. “Then we must 
be on duty every moment we are not sleep- 
ing?” Yes, and even while asleep. ‘“ You 
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would make machines of us?” Nothing like 
the machines you now make of yourselves. 
Let us see: it is generally allowed that about 
one-third of the population of the United 
States are manual laborers—producers. The 
two-thirds that are not laborers are con- 
sumers, as well as the third which furnishes 
the products for all. The average terms of 
labor hours, per day, are ten; nine hours are 
considered ample for sleep—thus we find the 
common laborer is allowed five hours for 
dressing, eating his three meals, going to and 
from work, and whatever he finds for recrea- 
tion. To get down to the bottom of the 
laborer’s ditch, we will take from the five 
hours, a half hour for the toilet—it will be 
too much for those who never wash their 
faces, and it will prevent a very elaborate 
toilet for others—from the five hours there 
will be left four and one-half. Secondly, we 
must allow twenty minutes for each meal— 
and there are a goodly number of doctors 
already jolly over this—three meals at twenty 
minutes each, make just one hour; and this, 
from the four and a half, will leave us three 
and a half. Next we come to the time to be 
allowed for going to and from work, which 
can be divided about as definitely as the time 
for the toilet ; we are sure ten minutes each 
way will be a modest estimate—once in the 
morning, to and from dinner, and returning 
at night will make forty minutes from out 
the three hours and a half—leaving two hours 
and fifty minutes for reading, writing, visit- 
ing, gossiping, attending to the wardrobe, 
public amusements—and those who have 
homes generally find some little home duties, 
beside doing an errand—as it is right on our 
way—for somebody at home, who never had 
two hours and fifty minutes to be divided up 
into the avenues of recreation that the la- 
borer is obliged to travel to keep up the rep- 
utation and the feeling of being even a man, 
or a woman. 

We haven’t forgotten the one day in seven, 
wherein we must eat, put on our Sunday 
cleanliness, and go to church morning and 
evening; nor do we forget a minister of the 
Gospel, who grumbled at his flock because 
they were too lazy and irreligious to come to 
the morning prayer-meeting at nine, even 
though they were punctual at the hours of 
eleven, three, and half-past seven every Sab- 





bath. If these calculations are unjust, they 
are so because they are practically insulting 
to the machines, calling them men and wo- 
men, without allowing them the means, or 
the time to be either. According to the com- 
mon acceptation of the term “labor,” we 
have found one-third of our population to be 
machines, excepting two hours and fifty-min- 
utes of the twenty-four hours, every six days 
in seven—we won't quarrel now over the 
Sabbath. 

Now, of the two-thirds left, we will, per- 
haps, find one-half incapable of work—the in- 
valids, indigent, and young children—being 
one-third of the whole population of forty 
millions, more or less, Setting aside our 
producers, invalids, and little ones, upward 
of thirty-six millions in all, we have some 
thirteen millions doing—well, it would be 
puzzling work to find out or investigate their 
doings. They are of all classes, from the 
idiot up to the walking encyclopedia; from 
the Wall Street broker who stakes his ficti- 
tious thousands, together with his honor, that 
he may be captain of a brown-stone front and 
a few straggling waifs from Africa or Erin’s 
Isle, or, perchance, some of his country cous- 
ins, up to him who, following the example 
in a style of his own, stakes the coat on his 
back, together with his honor, to be captain of 
a half dozen glasses of benzine whisky and 
a row of lamp-posts; from the strong, able- 
bodied baby of a man who cries “ Lord! 
Lord!” for every little want, instead of going 
to work like a man, fulfilling the prayer with 
the body and mind given him for that very 
purpose, to the puny, insipid, invalid young 
lady who is so much disturbed by boisterous 
people ; she is 80 sensitive, so delicate, and they 
make her so nervous—her own words glide out 
inch by inch, measure by measure, with that 
studied, unemotional machinery movement, 
making you feel as if » thousand snakes were 
crawling over you—so nervous, yet so per- 
fectly self-controlled and so determined to 
control everybody else by that angelic, sen- 
sitive delicacy. 

We find, also. among them the dignified 
and undignified ladies who live in fine houses, 
finely upholstered, with profusions of world- 
ly goods at command ; getting up their grand 
dress parades with wonderful tactics; declar- 
ing war with servants because it will win 
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their respect to see how grandly command- 
ing their mistresses can be in generalship— 
from these grand commanders of kitchen and 
society that teach their servants, how terribly 
immoral it is to promenade the streets after- 
noons or evenings; how very inconvenient 
to the household is an occasional visit from 
some other kitchen or attic; the unpardona- 
ble sin of bringing Patrick home with them 
Sunday evening; in short, they don’t quite 
like their servants to keep up intercourse with 
any world except in the vicinity of the broom, 
the wash-tub, or the cook-stove, the pantry 
and the cellar, but treat them something 
like humans just when and where it is neces- 
sary to get a well-cooked dinner; or, possi- 
bly, just to see what they are made of—how 
much and wherein they resemble human be- 
ings. Then, leaving the domestic depart- 
ment, let us go with them into society that 
they say “can be kept fit for ladies of our 
class, only by barring the doors against the 
first suspicion of impropriety ;” of course, 
making exceptions, and these are greenbacks, 
fine clothes, impudence, and political influ- 
ence; from these ladies—consideéring them- 
selves individually outside of the laws and 
restrictions which they would make for all 
others, yet in their abundance of worldly ef- 
fects, their easy access to the best education, 
to the highest moral socialities, they are 
abundantly fortified to keep—let us pass up 
to those miserable outcasts of society who, in 
their ignorance, their poverty of money or 
friends, have ventured to barter their virtue, 
‘their modesty, self-respect, and decency for 
a shelter with daily bread: yes, and even for 
the gay fineries of dress so attractive to the 
unripe culture of the young, and all with a 
hope that somehow they are to be pardoned 
for the weakness, that they will soon be led 
by the change of circumstances and by the 
effective outward appearances of respectable 
success to the reality of happiness which, in 
their blindness, they have thought must be- 
long to aristocratic wealth. 
CONDITION AND HAPPINESS, 

Perhaps it seems rather severe upon those 
who.consider themselves the exemplary, hon- 
orary members of society to be classed so low 
in the grade of human conditions—to set those 
who are beld in their social outlawry on a 
higher grade.or estimate ; but when we look 





upon the soul of humanity, believing it des- 
tined for the eternal years of the future, we 
must take all things possible into considera- 
tion; birth, early surroundings, that make 
education more varied than we ever acknowl- 
edge, the influences of too close restrictions, 
that always cause an equal rebound, the 
wonderful fascinations of splendor, wrought 
up to the highest effects by only such artists 
as wealth can help perfect—why, even those 
who have bitterly, dearly learned how possi- 
ble it is for happiness and humbleness to sit 
down together in a small cottage, how possi- 
ble, too, it is for splendor and misery to hate 
each other in a noble mansion—even such as 
have learned these two possibilities are, at 
times, human enough to be dazzled by bor- 
rowed smiles and the dearly-bought glitter 
of wealth; and these outcasts of society—is 
it so very strange that they should be daz- 
zled, too? should, at the unlucky moment, be 
tempted to stake their virtue, their honor, at 
this great temple of mammon, where the hosts 
of creation congregate—humble and proud, 
poor and rich, with their thousands or their 
single mite? The rich have money, have in- 
fluence, have means by which to obtain more 
riches, more influence; these outcasts had 
nothing but their virtue, they have staked 
their all—and lost! Who are you that con- 
demn? Would you pledge your word that 
under their circumstances you would not 
have done likewise? Then hold your peace 
until you have proved a higher humanity in 
your own being; don’t cry out against these 
miserable creatures who advocate free love 
until you purge your society—yea, your 
statutes, of the vilest of common laws of free- 
loveism, until your are sure you are not now 
individually advocating and practicing free- 
love as you call it, man and woman, high and 
low. Upon what are your marriage laws in- 
tended to be based? Upon the law of love, 
you say. Yes, but when love is all things to 
all men, it loses some of its godliness as a 
common law. Is it upon that lowest of all 
conditions of self-love, that forgets the needs 
of everything but its very self? or is it that 
highest type of love which, in self-forgetful- 
ness, seeks to elevate, to ennoble, to make 
happier the conditions of all around it? You 
say, I have taken the two extremes of love 
that do not belong to the human. Iam glad 
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of it, glad to believe there is no soul so dead 
as to forget all but its own existence, and 
glad to learn that since none have reached 
perfect love within human boundaries, it is 
not possible, for it would be almost a shame 
that out of the millions of years and un- 
counted souls, not one could be found who 
had been faithful to the talents “given him. 
But, as we do know, there have been noble 
sacrifices of life soberly, religiously laid upon 
the altar of human love, so we do know that 
for self-love, for self-help, human beings have 
consented to take the life or the happiness 
of others to gain a larger self-power, and 
these two extreme conditions or grades of 
love are, by custom, entitled to the benefits 
of the marriage law because the foundation 
of each is love. They are as wide apart as 
heaven and—purgatory. 
SOCIAL INCONSISTENCY. 

We may as well look society and its condi- 
tions of custom square in the face; and there 
is no better time than the present to investi- 
gate. Our marriages may be love marriages, 
but they are more of self-love than reciprocal 
love; this one marries for money, that one 
for a home; the other for spite ; this one, be- 
cause all the rest are getting married, and it 
isn’t fashionable to be an old maid or bach- 
elor; that one, under a false idea of duty; 
and here is another, finding herself in dis- 
grace, compels the man who never loved her, 
to screen her reputation under the deceit of 
a matrimonial life—and proper society law 
hushes up these several facts, while it loudly 
and lastingly condemns the unfortunates who 
have no law to screen them, except the honest 
laws of unperverted nature. These mock 
marriages claim the merciful silence of soci- 
ety, and society grants it; and God knows 
how much those who venture a life voyage 
in the frail bark of marriage, without love, 
except the selfishness of self-love, need the 
mercy of wind and wave; there is tempest 
enough in such souls without warring with 
the outer elements of society; there is re- 
proof enough in the unbalanced, inharmo- 
nious characters of their offspring, making 
home a constant battle-scene ; we do not need 
to fling harsh insinuations and recrimina- 
tions when they, too, were made the slaves 
of fashion, through the aristocratic influences 
of society, that, in its republicanism, still 





worships the shadow of sovereignty. But if 
we tender mercy to one, we are not wise 
enough to discover a line where it shall be 
withheld from another; we must grant it to 
all or to none; we must temper the just-ve 
we would mete out with the mercy that ac- 
knowledges the force of circumstance—re- 
membering there is no mercy without justice 
—no justice without mercy. If we can not 
cure the evils of society to-day, we can to- 
day lay the foundation for a better society 
to-morrow ; we must do this; we must begin 
our individual efforts to prevent the future 
outgrowth of these little germs of evil so 
apparent in fashionable society ; we must ger- 
minate characters of something more than 
passive goodness and piety—real live leav- 
ened characters that can leaven the whole 
lump. Every one of us suffers contamina- 
tion from the ignorance, the sinfulness, the 
wickedness of those around; they may be 
huddled together in one corner; but God’s 
air is free—it circulates through all space— 
gathering up pestilences, and carrying them 
to the purer retreats; gathering up purity, 
and dropping it among sinners and scoffers ; 
and when we acknowledge ourselves wise 
enough to judge with condemnation, we 
ought to be wise enough to be willing to 
sacrifice those luxuries of life which we know 
will lead others into temptation. We ought 
to be discerning enough toask “Is it because 
of ourselves that they have transgressed the 
law ?”—and to say in consequent decision: 
“ Then they shall transgress no more; for we 
will not only remove the temptation to evil 
deeds, but we will go unto them, saying: 
‘We have set the temptations before you, 
and you have fallen—we do not know that 
under the same physiological conditions, and 
the same temptational circumstances, we 
would not have fallen. Arise, and come with 
us; we are your brothers and your sisters, 
and will care for you henceforth ; and you will 
not need to grieve us again.’” But no; they 
are Magdalenes, and we who have not been 
tempted sorely enough to give way to temp- 
tation, put out the scornful lip; or, perhaps, 
are suddenly attacked with a magnanimous 
desire to build a Magdalene Asylum, wherein 
to reclaim these unfortunates, by separating 
them from the rest of humanity, where they 
can sympathize with each other until they 
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forget there are other people besides reclaimed 
wretches, That is where we would leave 
them ; we would get them out of sight, leav- 
ing them to the mercies of'a Providence of 
which ourselves are truly unworthy; for we 
won’t trust them at our firesides—or, rather, 
we won't trust ourselves in their companion- 
ship. But they do not forget there are others 
besides their own class; and if society does 
not allow them the heartfelt pity and respect 
that does belong to them, they are sure to 
get callous to the opinions of unjust society. 
If they are not fit associates for your sons and 
daughters under your roof and your sympa- 
thies, they are more dangerous companions in 
the streets, the ball-room, and in many other 
places where they contrive to make their way, 
in spite of frowns and scornful manners. 
HUMANITY AMELIORATIVE IN ITSELF. 

Now, with all these glaring defects—these 
idiotic brains, or brains of unused wisdom; 
these prayerful tongues with indolent brains 
and bodies; or these selfish, tenacious, sensi- 
tives; with these military men and women 
who are sighing for glory ; with these auda- 
cious Magdalenes—we are sure to find human 
souls. Each, for self-aggrandizemert, has 
put away the man or the woman, and set up 
a material machine with which to weave a 
web of personal honor; but the humanity 
within their natures hus not died out—it has 
constantly rebelled; it always will rebel 
against that which has no soul, no heart with- 
in it. These thirteen millions of human ma- 
chines are wearing out with unceasing fric- 
tion ; let the machinery go—but the man, the 
woman, the humanity, must we let that go ? 
Has the past life proved nothing but vanity, 
nothing but pretense, nothing but an empty 
shell, that was but the infant life? It has 
been full of darkness, it has been full of evil; 
but out of evil cometh good; out of dark- 
ness is the dawn of day. In our blindness 
we did not see the glory of the man; we 
thought to crown him with the laurel wreath ; 
but now we know he is already crowned with 
the Lory oF Gop. Let us do him reverence— 
with the hands, with the brains. To be, to 
fulfill the duties of being, is honor enough, 
is glory enough—will bring the fullest suc- 
cess for the happiness of the human soul. 

As the success of the universe is achieved 
by individual success, so the prosperity of 





the man or the woman completes itself only 
through the prosperity of a great humanity. 
We must be true to the least that we may 
approach the ultimate. We must respect 
manual labor, or we fail the honor of those 
nobler works which hands can achieve under 
the inspiration of a fertile mind. We must 
do our proportionate part of manual labor, 
and only that much to keep the uniformity 
of co-operative laws in the physical and men- 
tal life of the man. We must do our pro- 
portionate part of muscular labor, that those 
who now do the whole may have the time to 
educate themselves more extensively, and 
thus produce a higher type of mechanism— 
for our good, no less than their own. There 
is no law of progress except that of co-opera- 
tion; and co-operation can be sustained only 
through the harmony of unselfish, genuine 
love. We must learn to love humanity; to 
be merciful to its little weaknesses— not en- 
couraging it in these, but by nobler precepts, 
by higher examples, show how faulty, and 
how unworthy of the individual and the age, 
are the common inconsistencies of an ordi- 
nary career, At times when the affairs of 
life move on wit. comparative order, let men 
see the law or the lash held defiantly over their 
heads, it seems an insult to their manliness 
to be compelled to do, or forbear doing, the 
deeds they willingly do, or willingly forego ; 
and the threat tempts them out of their 
peaceful ways into rebellion. Is humanity at 
so low a depreciation from what it originally 
was, that principles are not to be found— 
that the man must be constantly managed 
under military and legal authority? If the 
true principle is not to be found in the man, 
from whence do societies, do politics, do 
churches obtain the principle? Is it an in- 
spirational godliness rolled up in the written 
parchments of society, political, and church 
creed? If so, how do our high-toned citi- 
zens, our great statesmen, our pious clergy 
contrive to be constantly extracting and dis- 
pensing to the individual, and still he doesn’t 
grow a whit in grace, or beyond the old 
forms of legislation? Either they have been 
untrustworthy as leaders, have adulterated 
the manners, politics, and religions, before 
dispensing them to the people, so that the 
actual increase of grace and knowledge has 
been very diminutive, or the individual has 
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been preparing to throw off, one after another, 
the many stringencies of the laws made for 
desperadoes, yet cramping his manliness, and 
to take upon himself the responsibility of 
the higher life of self-government. 
POLITICAL DISHONESTY AN EXCUSE. 
Are we revolutionists who urge the people 
to break down public laws, substituting them 
with self-control? Do we show disrespect 
for the Government? We do not deny revo- 
lution—do not deny disrespect for the Goy- 
ernment which denies its birth-right. Our 
Government is born of the people, and always 
receives praise that is justly its due; but 
when it becomes arrogant, and attempts to 
control its superiors—does this to a certain 
limit—it gets too obnoxious, and a revolu- 
tion is the natural result. A community may 
have fears that a certain river may overflow 
its banks, and damage their homes, in case 
of a great rainfall, or a rapid dissolution of 
snow and ice; so they commence to dam it 
up above their possessions; but some traveler 
in passing by stops, and with kindly interest 
tells them it is impossible to stay the current, 
that it will burst out, and do more damage 
than if left to its own free course, and because 
he tells them they are taking the wrong me- 
thod, does it follow that he is a revolution- 
ist? I take it that he who tries to obstruct 
the river of God from flowing in its natural 
channel, is the revolutionist in fact; while 
the river, obeying the laws of its nature, in 
breaking over the banks, becomes a reyo- 
lutionist of necessity. We are becoming 
enlightened, and revolutions will soon be 
lifted out of barbarous systems; our weap- 
ons will be moral weapons. With fear up- 
permost, we have been building fortresses 
to keep the enemy at bay; but now we are 
learning the boldness of reason, and dare to 
approach him with sheathed swords; soon 
we shall drop the sword, and go up to him 
with out-stretched hands of brotherly love. 
We are all a little timid, some of us are over- 
grown’ cowards, In all extremes, sudden 
transitions of action and thought relating to 
life, we are surrounded by conjectures which 
are liable to make the brain dizzy; we do 
not see the possible means to obtain certain 
results, while we are positive of the results, 
We are slow to loosen our hold upon the 
certainties of even an unsatisfactory present, 





until we are sure of the ropes of the ship 
that we propose to take voyage in. But 
there is no way to progress that does not re- 
quire risk and adventure. We must throw 
down our arms; must abandon the subterfuge, 
the artful maneuvering, intriguing, plotting, 
mercenary, office-seeking characters, which 
have been so much over-estimated ; and rely 
upon nothing, for the success we would have, 
but honest motives and honest means thereto. 
But, say A, B, and C: “I must have bread 
and butter; my family must not starve; and, 
if honest labor will not secure me a living, I 
must get it as other men do; if plain truth 
is not available, I must revert to white lies; 
if honest traffic in useful commodities does 
not suffice the necessities of my living, I 
must try my chances at the game-board ; or 
I must reap the surer harvest of dollars from 
the saloon; or, perhaps, get a fat Government 
office by doing scavenger work during the 
campaign.” They say to you: “I do not 
like white lies; but they are more than ex- 
pedient ; there are times and places that they 
are unavoidable.” “I do not countenance 
gaming; but sometimes men are brought 
from squalor, and filth, and miserable degra- 
dation by putting their hands to the wheel 
of chance.” “I do not approve—nay, in my 
soul I abhor—the brutish, beastly element 
that breeds its like within the dark, dingy, 
dirty beer-shop, where the lowest of man- 
creation debauches itself day by day.” “I 
feel that there is something of a higher race 
of humanity within me than these miserable 
creatures seem to possess; they are not akin 
to me by look or thought, and scarcely by 
blood can they claim the merest fiber of a 
thread’s connection to me and mine.” “TI 
confess the broad license given to the ethics 
of politics is not quite up to the standard of 
manliness; but look at this great, glorious, 
FREE GOVERNMENT—the pride and boast of 
every American heart; and these very men, 
whom we call wire-pulling, scheme-hunting 
politicians, are its life and support. But I 
must live—must do something to maintain 
my family, and support it as other men sup- 
port theirs; must educate my children, and 
make them respectable, honorable members 
of society. The Bible says, ‘He that will 
not provide for his family is worse than an 
infidel’—and howam Ito dothis?” “Ifthe 
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means I would most gladiy employ are not 
sufficient— not adequate to these common 
duties of manhood, I must accept such as I 
can make subservient; I must stoop for a 
little while—for a few weeks, months, or, 
perhaps, a year—to do the dirty work that 
I despise; I must stretch my conscience a 
little, though I blush red with shame at the 
folly; my motives are good, and the result 
must be good also.” They offer the purity 
and manliness of the man, of the individual, 
to insure the prosperity of society, of the 
nation, of the world! “A noble sacrifice,” 
even great men say. Great God! forgive 
the blasphemy that Thou hast made it neces- 
sary for one of the humblest of Thy creatures 
to debase itself in support of the virtue of 
its kindred. Teach men and women that 
society is just what their own single, indivi- 
dual act makes it to be; that every soul’s 
purest thought, or noblest wish, has not only 
the right to its widest possible instinctive 
freedom, but that the good of society, of 
which every man and woman is an equal 
part, demands that man or woman to live 
up to the highest thought or wish which is 
in them and of them a part, despite all cus- 
toms, all laws that ignorant man can make. 
Human laws are sacred only so far as they 
are perfect ; and when men live half-way— 
half-way up to their highest intelligence of 
thought, fearing wrong more than they care 
what other men think of them—then society 
will be pretty safe with only the law of kind- 
ness. It is only human ignorance, not God- 
like religion, that demands the sacrifice of a 
single personal virtue for the welfare of the 
community. Only honest means can secure 
noble ends. The offspring of our labors is 
born with just those qualities that its parents 
can produce ; 

HONESTY ENGENDERS HONESTY ; 
selfishness creates selfishness; every act of 
wrong-doing has to be righted in its slow, 
unfolding, and developing process, through 
the mechanical laws of nature, through the 
spiritual laws of nature. Then, if we spend 
a year putting our duplicity, our craft, our 
selfishness into the harvest-field, it will re- 
quire another year or two to gather the ill- 
gotten, filthy gain; and only God knows 
how long to get it off our hands entirely, 
and again begin in honest commerce. 





You who have kept your hands clean here- 
tofore of temptation’s foulest works, fear not 
the degradation of the commonest labor, so 
that you do it faithfully; fear not the hum- 
bleness of your home, or the sneers of fools, 
because you do nov choose to seil your soul 
for a shadowy, flimsy pretense of living suc- 
cessfully. Ido not say that wealth and splen- 
dor are always the results, or children, of 
crime, and duplicity, and self-forfeiture, in 
the large sense of the words; but when we 
have reached that millennium of which we 
expect so much, but which will never come 
to us individually, only as we live faithfully 
up to our highest intelligence; when we 
have won the millennium for ourselves by 
labor, and kindness, and unselfish love to all 
mankind, then we may look back upon ten 
thousand little means that our best minds 
now use to bring wealth and happiness ; 
then we may be able to see how far from 
honesty and uprightness these means and 
methods actually were, how much dishon- 
esty, selfishness, and ignorance was in them. 
Ah! the millennium wil! surprise us hugely ; 
it won’t be success, right or wrong; it will 
never be the lazy luxury, as we now picture 
it, of everybody gorging himself with lus- 
cious fruits and high wines; with song, and 
wit, and mirth; with beauty and art; with 
wealth and splendor—and all these without 
@ price. Speak to any man or woman of 
some custom of social or business life which 
enslaves them to a certain amount of moral 
degradation, and you have the answer: “I 
know it is not right, that it is a waste of 
time, and a departure from truth; but so- 
ciety’s voice compels us to do as the world 
do; I would like to act differently, but there 
is no chance for a person in the world un- 
less he conforms to its customs and usages. 
‘When you are in Rome, you must do as 
the Romans.’” Ah! what an amount of 
responsibility we throw off our shoulders 
that “ society” and “ the world” must answer 
for! How strange that not an individual 
can be found who likes these customs; yet 
society puts on her regal demands, and every 
man and woman becomes humble, obedient 
subjects to her despotic laws. What is this 
society ? where does it get its bodily mem- 
bers when not a person is responsible for its 
slavish existence? Men and women who 
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care for the safety of your morality, who 
care for the future of your souls! if you can 
not go to Rome without conforming to its 
heterodoxy and its gross immoralities, don’t 
go to Rome at all. If you are in a city be- 
leagured by sneaks, thieves, and cut-throats, 
and its laws or customs compel you to partic- 
ipate in its crimes, petty or great; where 
its religions put manacles upon reason, and 
make your lips confess to a lie; where its 
customs require your works to be outwardly 
clean, and inwardly foul and dark with dis- 
ease and infamy—fly its limits, shake its in- 
famous dust from your feet, and retreat to 
the retirements of a slower-jogging country, 
where the inhabitants live within the limits 
of their means, and eat the bread of honesty ; 
where fashion and religion do not demand 
you to spend one-half your time in vanity, 
deception, and wickedness, and the other 
half on your knees confessing and imploring 
forgiveness, 

CHARACTER, EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL. 

It is true that grumblers are not pop- 
ular; true that those who present a hopeful 
side of life in bright, beautiful figures of 
speech are pleasant companions; they make 
us think we are good, and continually 
growing better by some miraculous process ; 
that the world is all right, and creation will 
curry us along with its unaccountable provi- 
dences; that we can eat, drink, and be merry 
while the great wheel turns us round to for- 
tune. But it is useless to say that we are 
not all grumblers: we are all dissatisfied 
with life, and one-half the time—swhen we 
are awake—disgusted with its cares and per- 
plexing questions. Why is it? It is because 
we are living down in the basement of our 
souls, where it is dark and unwholesome; 
and we are not willing to come up to the 
light and sunshine of truth. We are keep- 
ing the best rooms in our souls for select 
company, for great days, and remarkable oc- 
casions; we go into them, at long intervals, 
to ventilate them, so the air will seem to be 
always pure, but we are not at home in 
them, as we are in the underground base- 
ment. We need a little wholesome experi- 
ence from the adverse side of success in the 
respectability of appearances; and if walls 
could tell such tales, it would be humbling to 
find that we have been entertaining plebeians 





and knaves in our parlors, our churches, and 
our offices of trust, with all the considerate 
deference due to honor, while angels were ig- 
norantly and stupidly turned from our doors, 
because they hadn’t the family monogram. 
Are we so poor in character that the polite- 
ness of decency can not he offered to all? Is 
there just enough for a few hundred? Must 
we keep a sentinel, pacing to and fro, to 
guard our reputations, because we do not 
possess sufficient energy to sustain characters ? 
Must we hire servants to see that no crumbs 
fall from our table that our neighbor’s dogs 
may pick up? Have we no dignity to pro- 
tect us, or no charity? Yes, but they are 
too spasmodic, we can not depend upon their 
changeable moods; we have sudden impulses 
of wisdom that tell us we must divide our 
blessings with others, and not keep the best 
for ourselyes—whether they are thoughts or 
things. Then an intangible thought is too 
often allowed to glide in between us and 
our good resolutions, and, once intercepted, 
it is not so easy to restore the direct ray of 
light. I once saw a young wife take two 
pears from a parcel of fruit which her hus- 
band had brought home, and these two pears 
were accidentally of unequal size. She went 
up to her husband, held both out to him, 
asking, “ Which will you take?” Of course, 
the gallantry of the man selected the smaller 
of the two. We can not say whether he se- 
cretly coveted the larger, but we testify to the 
look of satisfaction which the little woman’s 
face wore as she commenced eating the bounc- 
ing great pear, while her better half contented 
himself with the smaller—and the conscious- 
ness that she had given him his choice. Here 
is a chance to offer a bit of advice to the 
marrying class, to both sexes—and it matters 
not whether they have seen fifteen or seventy- 
five years. It isn’t a wise deed to over-per- 
suade anybody with winning arts, and polite 
ways of appealing to their honor or obliga- 
tion te marry you. You can victimize them 
with your winning fascinations, if you are un- 
principled enough, and can make them think 
they choose you from a world of people; or 
make them feel as if they had been acting 
like brutes, and so, in reparation, they will 
ask you to name the day. When it has gone 
thus far, it would be prudent to fix a date as 
far in the future as consistency would admit, 
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that they might have less time to discover 
the innocence of the ruse politely played upon 
them, with fewer opportunities to repent, and 
to make you repent, in sackcloth and ashes. 
Society abounds in just such courtesies, and 
just such incidents. They are little things, 
but little things grow to mighty matters; 
and out of the little true courtesies of life, 
we build up our characters to giant strength 
of kindness, helpfulness, and usefulness; or 
from the transparent courtesies—these shallow 
pretensions to politeness and kindness — we 
grow to be selfish, crafty, dishonest men and 
women, making ourselves entirely irresponsi- 
ble and unworthy of any trust er confidence. 
EVERY-DAY LIFE AND ITS MORAL. 

Our business lives, our social and religious 
lives, are fast reducing themselves to counter- 
feits. Legitimate business includes every kind 
of quibbling and prevarication that money 
or office can buy. Morality and religion are 
as elastic as air and as controvertible; you 
can stretch and adulterate them as much as 
you please and still advertise them as moral- 
ity and religion, and there are few who can 
discriminate between the genuine and the 
spurious. The loudest advertisement brings 
the most confiding customers. There is not 
a law made by man that money won’t buy, 
but there are laws that we can not break 
over without breaking the bond of true suc- 
cess ; they are immutable, beyond our control. 
We may tamper with them, but we only tam- 
per with our soul’s peaceful security, and at 
every word we utter, that breaks away from 
truth into the borders of untruth, that great 
unseen Presence witnesses the shattering of 
some precious article in the closet of our 
soul; at every breach of trust we commit, 
every moment of time we steal from our em- 
ployer, every little trifle of commodity or 
currency which we stealthily abstract from 
another, that searching, unerring Eye watches 
us, knowing that we are filching from our 
own possessions and hiding the stolen goods 
where we can not find them again, or if we 
do find them we do not know how to use 
them without detection. There is nothing 
so troublesome to a person as stolen commo- 
dities; no matter whether it be a thought, a 
moment, a few dollars, or a human heart ; if 
you haven’t obtained it honestly and openly 
it is an awkward thing to handle, it is always 





peeping out of your face or your words, your 
pocket or your miserable soul. There are a 
thousand more opportunities to demand just- 
ly and successfully whatsoever of life we need 
than there are successful chances of stealing 
the comforts and the happinesses which are 
not ours. 


This is an age of conflicting faiths. We 
are representatives of two religious forms 
that seemingly deny each other. Our peo- 
ple advocate religious ideas reaching from the 
supernatural of spiritualism to the natural of 
materialism, from the simple creed of faith 
to the natural law of works. We are fast 
tending toward materialism in its ultra forms, 
See what mighty strides we have taken in 
our means of manufacture and commerce, de- 
veloping them so rapidly that we may sit 
down in our homes and see everything around 
us passing away while the new is forcing it- 
self upon us. How apparent the material 
change, how sluggish the spiritual! We 
trust in God to take care of our souls; but 
the material, we would a little rather have 
that in our own hands. What we need is a 
blending of spiritualism and materialism, a 
joint life of faith and works. We need faith 
in common humanity, in its elementary power 
to will justly and to do wisely. We need 
faith in the simple, unobtrusive laws of hu- 
man nature wherein religion and the common 
duties of life are wedded for the eternal years 
of progression. We need to learn the om- 
nipotent power of love. 

Not quite two thousand years ago, some- 
where upon this earth, dwelt a people who, 
in the wrangling, heathen selfishness of their 
natures, suffered one among them to be cruci- 
fied, nailed to a cross, mocked, spit upon, 
ridiculed, reviled, when even in his agony he 
cried, “ Father, forgive them ! ”—this to teach 
them how sublime a thing it was to have 
that love for mankind that could do, could 
suffer, could die to show them how to live. 
Eighteen hundred years have elapsed, and an- 
other people upon that same earth are telling 
the pitiful story; telling of the beauty of 
humbleness and the grandeur of godliness in 
that one life and death, and saying: “‘ Wasn't 
he good? Wasn't he good to die for us?” 

But did that martyrdom suffice? No, the 
bloody axe, the guillotine, the blazing faggot, 
the convent, the scaffold, the sword, the bul- 
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let, the harmless tongue, each has borne its 
martyr. But a few years since thousands 
upon thousands of our countrymen, North and 
South, yielded up their lives on the field of 
battle—martyrs for a cause dear to their 
hearts. There is still a hush in the desolate 
homes. The tears silently course down our 
cheeks in memory of our martyred braves— 
our own dear brothers. We learn to give these 
men our honest words of praise when death 
has wrapped them in its sacred folds; but 
shall we give our words the lie by rejecting 
the mighty principles of love that made the 
greatness of those we eulogize? Shall we con- 
tent ourselves with meager words of praise, 
with eulogies that only speak the noble God- 
liness of these our martyrs, and go on still 
avoiding the right and doing or sanctioning 
the wrong that must wring the tears, the 
blood of martyrdom from some coming 
Christ? No,no! athousand times no! Let 





us take the lessons home to our hearts. Let 
our principles be founded upon that love 
which knows no fear, which harbors no jeal- 
ousy. Let the tidal waves of circumstance 
that wash in upon the shores of our charac- 
ters go out freighted with a new grandeur of 
truth, with a new song of triumph that shall 
be heard on the distant shores of eternity. 
Let us be men and women. Let us find the 
strength, the courage, the Godliness within 
the humble man and woman. It is there, our 
martyrs have proclaimed it, living and dying. 
We have not understood the full meaning of 
their sacrifice; we have been looking beyond 
ourselves fur success; we have been looking 
beyond ourselves for miracles; these noble 
martyrs have given us the grandest miracles 
ever wrought by men or angels; they have 
taught us the majesty within the human be- 
ing, they have thrust in the sickle and reaped 
the glory of God. ROSINE KNIGHT. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





SHAKSPEARE’S PERSONALITY, AS SUGGESTED IN HIS WORKS. 
BY AMELIE V. PETIT. 


T has been said that Shakspeare has no- 

where “ asserted his own personality ;” to 
me, it appears that no author who writes con 
amore, as he evidently wrote, can prevent his 
personality appearing more or less conspicu- 
ously. One of Shakspeare’s most striking 
mental traits is keen, sparkling wit. This is a 
quality of mind that no art or labor can pro- 
duce, it must be native; neither study nor 
learning can be crystalized into those mind- 
diamonds, those pure gems of thought that 
flash and sparkle upon every page, catching 
and diffusing light; they are nature’s handi- 
work—art can only imperfectly imitate them. 
Shakspeare could condense and concentrate 
a thought till a single sentence, often a single 
word, told volumes. 

Again, he must have been exceedingly fond 
of company, of knowing many people, and 
capable of appreciating the points of difference 
in their different characters, for the dramas are 
crowded with actors as various in their dispo- 





sitions and moods as real individuals; an un- 
social man would have contented himself with 
fewer personages, and there would have been 
a certain coldness about them, whereas, now 
they glow witb life. He studied human nature 
keenly, intently, and with a hearty sympathy, 
not only for the wrongs of beggars, but also 
for the wrongs of princes. 

Yet, with this fondness for society, Shaks- 
peare could not have made himself common 
among louts and loungers. He was rather a 
“ looker-on in Venice” than an active partici- 
pant in the revels. His contemplative nature, 
and habit of reflecting upon men’s actions, 
motives, and conduct, ensured his not being 
flattered and led astray by reckless companions ; 
and after having thoroughly studied all types of 
men, and their springs of action, he would 
have been apt to lose interest in society, and 
seek retirement. Thissocial spirit led toa love 
of history and historical personages. He pos- 
sessed a clear, vivid imagination, which, joined 
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to deep and varied knowledge of human 
nature, enabled him to breathe anew “the 
breath of life” into the moldering bones of 
those long gone to dust; nay, more, he seemed 
to create new souls from the workings of his 
own. 

Shakspeare shows very little of our modern 
poet’s love and devotion for nature's works ; he 
vastly preferred a chat at his inn, with towns- 
people and travelers, toa solitary walk through 
nature’s temples. He possessed more of what 
might be called “ the put yourself in his place” 
faculty, than any other author, past or present. 
This power was not the product of any one 
mental trait, but was the fruit from the flower- 
ing of a powerful imagination, nourished by 
intimate knowledge of humanity, and a gift 
of language direct from winged Hermes. 

Shakspeare had not that literary vanity 
which puts all noble, lofty sentiments into the 
mouths of lords and princes, so they will run 
no risk of being slighted or overlooked ; but 
grand thoughts and pure motives are often as- 
scribed to the most insignificant actors. This 
also proves him to have been no time-server, 
seeking only personal honor and emolument, but 
a man who realized the innate dignity of hu- 
man nature and the capacities of the human 
soul. And though he would have felt bound- 
less gratitude for favors or honors bestowed, 
they would not have bound or fettered his 
mighty nature, as they do those of meaner 
mold. In the world of asmall mind gratitude 
becomes a blighting fog, withering and stunt- 
ing all, while in his it would have been a fresh 
and sparkling dew, nourishing and perfecting 
growth. A fine sense of the comic element, 
which is mingled with all the varied aspects 
of life, pervaded the mind of Shakspeare. 
Amid the deepest sorrow, and in the darkest 
days of despair, there occur, in real life, in- 
stances of childish glee, or grown-up stupidity, 
or misapprehension, or ignorance, which, by 
their very contrast with the prevailing grief 
and gloom, seem the more ludicrous; yet it 
requires one with a quick feeling of the humor- 
ous to seize and combine the fleeting jest, 
with the profound spirit of the hour, so justly 
that the incongruity becomes not too apparent. 
This our author does with so fine and delicate 
a touch, that the limits of nature are rarely 
passed. Though grief and jest dropped from 
Shakspeare’s lips, as easily as ripened fruit 
from wind-kissed boughs, still a spring of ten- 
derness gushed underneath, so full and broad 
that the smile often quenched its light in rising 
tears. He felt and saw through all the glitter 





of wealth, the pride of power, the glory of in- 
tellect, and the delight of love, the voiceless 
griefs, the biting cares, the burning anguish, 
and heart-crushing toils that enact their trage- 
dies in every human soul. 

Undoubtedly kindly, jovial, generous, and 
courteous, Shakspeare seemed not a man who 
would become strongly attached to any other 
man. Liking many, he loved few. Instances 
of masculine friendship are rare in his works ; 
had he been strongly bound to another soul, in 
the pure, delicate ties of friendly affection, he 
would have transcribed it, to the admiration 
of all succeeding time. Companionship, the 
“hale fellow, well met” spirit is not friendship 
—merely its shadow. Yet, doubtless, Shaks- 
peare was very capable of sincere friendship, 
and would have shown the sentiment had 
there been another heart and soul among the 
sons of men able to answer thought for thought, 
aspiration for aspiration, with this peerless 
child of genius. He paid to the utmost the 
penalty of greatness—solitude of soul. What 
he might have felt for a congenial spirit, is 
shadowed forth in King Henry Fifth, where 
Exeter describes the deaths of Suffolk and 
York: 

“ Suffolk first died; and York, all haggled over, 

Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteeped, 
And takes him by the beard; kisses the gashes, 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 

And cries aloud: ‘ Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk! 
My soul shall thine keep company to Heaven ! 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine ; then fly abreast— 
As in the glorious and well-foughten field 

We kept together in our chivalry.’ 

* * * * * * 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 

He threw his wounded arm, and kissed his lips, 
And so espoused to death, with blood he sealed 
A testament of noble-ending love.” 

Grand as was this soul, this heart, it would 
not have been constant in love: the charms 
and graces of one, though softened and en- 
chanted by the filmy gauze of his adorning 
fancy, would never have so dazzled his sight, 
enthralled his senses, and captivated his soul 
that be could not note and enjoy the ruddy 
earthiness and human beauty of a milkmaid. 
Still, Shakspeare’s delineation of female char- 
acter has won the admiration of all who ap- 
preciate the peculiar excellences of woman. 
He has proved himself an advocate of the 
mental equality of sexes—inasmuch as the 
greater part of his women are shown, by the 
sentiments they express, to be ascapable of as 
noble thoughts, lofty resolutions, and consist- 
ency of conduct, as their fathers, brothers, 
lovers, or husbands; and womankind every- 
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where may be truly grateful to the genius that 
has embodied her chiefest graces and virtues 
in Juliet, Portia, Imogen, and Cordelia. 

And so, from this gathered testimony, and 
much more whose subtile spirit can not be em- 
bodied in words, we judge him unconsciously 
to have limned his own portrait in the follow- 
ing lines: 


. s- + &* * “Acreatare such 

As, to seek through the regions of the earth 

For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare. I do not think 





So fair an outward, and such stuff within 
Endows a man but he.” * * * 
He had, too, “all the learning that the time 
Could make him the receiver of; which he took 
As we do air, fast as "twas ministered ; and 
In his spring became a harvest *—and 
A sample to the youngest ; to the more mature 
A glass that feated them.” 

“ And he is one 
The truest mannered; such a holy witch 
That he enchants societies unto him. 
Half all men’s hearts are his; 
He sits *mongst men like a descended goa, 
He hath a kind of honor sets him oft 
More’than a mortal seeming.” 


——_++-—___. 


NEARING THE SHORE. 


BY LAURA OAKWOOD. 


An old man sits in a worn arm-chair ; 
White as the snow is his thin, soft hair, 
Furrowed his brow by time and care, 
And back and forth he sways. 
There's a far-away look in his dim, dim eye, 
Which tells of thoughts of the long gone-by ; 
For he sits once more ‘neath a sunny sky, 
And in childhood merrily plays. 


He rests his cheek on the head of his cane, 
And, happily smiling, dreams over again 
Of his home—the brook—the meadow—the lane— 
Dreams all with a vision clear ; 
Then childhood yields unto manhood its place, 
And he looks once more in a sweet, bright face, 
And down in the starry eyes he can trace 
A love remembered and dear. 


Then he wakes, and sighs: ‘It seems but a dream, 

That comes to me now like a golden gleam, 

Or the shimmering glow of the sun’s last beam ; 
But ‘tis pleasant to think it o’er. 





That youth was sweet, but now is past; 

Those days of love were too precious.to last, 

But over yonder their pleasures are cast, 
And I am nearing that shore.” 


He is gliding on in his frail life-boat, 

O’er the calm, still waters they peacefully float, 

But echo full oft brings a well-known note 
From the land he has left behind ; 

But time will row back for him never more, 

And he gazes a-head to that other shore, 

And knows when this voyage of life shall be o'er 
That his dream beyond he will find. 


The seeds of good which in youth we sow, 
All down through the isles of our future will grow, 
And shed on age a beautiful glow 
As they come in memory’s gleams. 

Loved faces will come to a dimming sight ; 
Sweet words will echo in day-dreams bright ; 
They'll circle old age with their haloes of light, 

As they mingle in beautiful dreams. 


tee 


EDUCATING THE SEXES TOGETHER. 


R. DIO LEWIS gives the following tes- 
timony on this much-agitated subject: 
Some years ago we had supervision of a 
school for young men and women. The desks 
were what is called double, each one accomo- 
dating two persons. We placed a young man 
and a young woman at each. Permission 
was given the pupils to render such assist- 
ance to their desk-mates as they thought 
profitable, keeping the noise within bounds. 
But we did not often check the hum and 
buzz; for as these young people were being 
trained for life, and as in actual life there is 
a hundred times as much noise as silence, we 
should hardly have felt at liberty to train 
their faculties in silence for use in noise. We 
only said, Don’t be too noisy. But this is in- 





cidental. What we wished to bring before 
you is the striking influence of this system 
upon the love passion. 

When Thomas and Lucy first sat down to- 
gether, they looked and acted just as a young 
man and young woman are likely to do when 
they first meet. We need not describe it. 
You have seen how they look and act. This 
soon began to wear off, and in a month the 
young people acted toward each other like 
brother and sister. All that peculiar expres- 
sion and manner which you often see among 
lovers, and which you recognize at the dis- 
tance of three blocks, soon disappeared. 
With the new arrangement in our school 
there was more or less of this all through the 
room; but, as already stated, it soon gave 
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place to a social atmosphere which seemed 
identical with that of a home among broth- 
ers and sisters. Still further, they were per- 
mitted to change partners at pleasure on the 
first Monday of each month. This renewed 
the lovers’ exhibition a little at first, but after 
three months even this change of companions 
evoked no visible disturbance of the school- 
work, But what good came of it? It is 
just that question we wish to answer. 

From the day this system was introduced 
the school required no government. It was 
like a company of ladies and gentlemen in a 
drawing-room. There was no necessity for 
rules in the one case more than in the other. 
The average progress in our studies was strik- 
ingly enhanced. Stupid, coarse fellows, who 
in a company of men alone would chew, and 
growl, and loaf, became bright, gentlemanly, 
and studious; and girls of light, frivolous 
composition became earnest. The average 
progress was greatly increased. The young 
men came to regard women not as charming 
creatures to be toyed with and to be talked 
down to, but as brave, hard-working compan- 
ions, competitors, and equals. They ceased 
to think of their bodies, and thought only 
ef the quality of their minds. The young 
women no longer looked up to the young 
men as chivalrous heroes, seeking opportuni- 
ty to die for their lady-loves, but as fair, hon- 
est, honorable companions, whom it was a 
pleasure to know, and sometimes to conquer. 
In a single year they came to occupy the same 
attitude toward men with those girls who 
have been reared in a large family of boys, 
and who are rarely wrong in the choice of 





husbands. The girls who are educated in a 
separate school are like the only child, who 
is almost sure, if she has been brought up in 
seclusion, to fall into some trap. The young 
men, after a year in such school companion- 
ship, are like the young man with half-a-dozen 
sisters, who is sure to be wise in the selection 
of a wife. 

In its bearing upon the most important in- 
terests of our earthly life, there is no part of 
our education so vital as an early, large, in- 
timate acquaintance with many persons of 
the opposite sex. What probability is there 
that a young woman, an only child, brought 
up in seclusion, educated in a convent or 
other separate school, and who then, having 
finished her education, sets up at home under 
the watchful eye of her mother for a hus- 
band — what probability is there that she 
will be wise in her relations with men? 
With no occupation save that of catching a 
beau, with imagination and emotions left to 
wander, is she likely to see through the sham 
smiles and vows of an imposter? 

{It was unfortunate, in view of the experi- 
ments being tried, that Dr. Lewis’ school 
should have been destroyed by fire ere the 
fruits of his system could have been more 
plainly seen. But this was not the first nor 
only experiment of the kind. Ever since boys 
and girls were born in the same family they 
have grown up, and, to a great extent, neces- 
sarily have been educated and associated to- 
gether, save when separated, as in nunneries 
and certain schools. Wecan see no good rea- 
son why they should ever be separated. Nei- 
ther minds nor morals are improved thereby. ] 
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QUEEN ANNE 


ROBABLY most of our readers are ac- 
quainted with Scribe’s exquisite com- 

edy, “ A Glass of Water,” or “ Causes and 
Results,” and it may interest them to know 
something more definite about Queen Anne, 
whom he describes as being weak-minded and 
irresolute. Anne Stuart was the daughter 
of King James II. and his first wife, Anna 
Hyde, and born Feb. 6th, 1664, in Twicken- 
ham. She was brought up in the Protestant 
Church against her father’s will, and was 
married in 1683 to Prince George, of Den- 





OF ENGLAND. 


mark. Weak, good-natured, and easily in- 
fluenced, she was induced, when her brother- 
in-law, William, of Orange, landed at Tor- 
bay in 1688, to claim the throne of England 
for himself, to desert the cause of her father 
and to acknowledge William as his succes- 
sor. This act of hers caused the King to 
complain bitterly that his children had be- 
trayed him. During the reign of William 
III. Anne lived with her husband in domes- 
tic retirement. Seventeen children were 
born to her, but one of whom survived child- 
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hood, and he died at the age of eleven. At 


William’s death, in 1702, she succeeded to the | 


throne of England, thus restoring the Stu- 


art line. Her husband, like the late Prince | 


Albert, was not recognized in the sovereignty, 
but kept his title of Prince, and was distin- 


the Queen herself was scarcely more than a 
tool. The Duchess of Marlborough was in- 
itiated in all the mysteries of the government, 
and knew how to manage the Queen to serve 
her own interests during the Duke’s absence 
on the battle-field. Under such influences the 
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guished only by the honors of Grand Admi- 
ral and Generalissimo being bestowed on 
him. But as Prince George was a narrow- 
minded, indolent person, the ambitious, ener- 
getic Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, the 
Prime Minister, and his proud wife, substan- 
tially usurped the reins of government, and 





Queen was persuaded to join the Triple Alli- 
ance against France. The Duke also induced 
the Queen, though against her will, to unite 
the two kingdoms, England and Scotland, 
under one parliament, with the condition 
that in case she left no child at her death, 
her stepbrother, James III., who was the le- 
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gitimate successor to the throne, should be 
excluded from his rights, and the crown pass 
to the Protestant offspring of the Stuarts, or, 
in other words, to the Princess Sophie, grand- 
child of James I., and widow of the Grand 
Duke of Hanover. James III. was indignant 
at this, and landed, in 1708, in Scotland with 
his followers, but was unsuccessful with his 
invasion, 

After the death of her husband the Marl- 
boroughs controlled Queen Anne even more 
exclusively ; but she became at length dis- 
gusted with the strife and disagreeable con- 
duct of the parties in the state, and refused 
to have much to do with political affairs. 
Growing weary, at last, of being in leading- 
strings to the Duke and Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, whose intrigues were ever adverse to 
her own family traditions and views of gov- 
ernment, Queen Anne found a new favorite 
in Mrs. Masham. To this lady’s influence the 
change in the ministry, which was brought 
about in 1710, was greatly owing: Harley, 





afterward Earl of Oxford, and St. John, Lord 
Bolingbroke, becoming the leaders. 

The Queen was anxious to secure the suc- 
cession to her step-brother, and on this point 
her ministers agreed, more or less, but seri- 
ous quarrels occurring among them, many of 
their political supporters were alienated, and 
at length her brother was compelled to leave 
the country. A dispute between Harley and 
Mrs. Masham occurred in the presence of the 
Queen, and terminated in her demand for his 
instant resignation. The mental excitement 
attending this quarrel seems to have brought 
on an attack of apoplexy, of which she died 
on the ist of August, 1714. The Elector 
of Hanover succeeded her as George I. 

Queen Anne was of middle size, and, like 
the Stuarts generally, of graceful and pleasing 
appearance. Although not remarkable for 
mental capacity herself, her reign is often 
mentioned as a period made illustrious by 
some of the greatest names in literature and 
science which England has ever produced. 
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THE CHEERFUL FACE. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


EXT to the sunlight of heaven is the 
sunlight of a cheerful face. There is 
no mistaking it—the bright eye, the uncloud- 
ed brow, the sunny smile, all tell of that 
which dwells within. Who has not felt its 
electrifying influence? One glance at such a 
face lifts us at once out of the arms of de- 
spair, out of the mist and shadows, away 
from tears and repining into the beautiful 
realms of hope. One cheerful face in a house- 
hold will keep everything bright and warm 
within. Envy, hatred, malice, selfishness, 
despondency, and a host of evil passions, may 
lurk around the door, they may even look 
within, but they can never enter and abide 
there; the cheerful face will put them to 
shame and flight. 

It may be a very plain face, but there is 
something about it we feel, yet can not ex- 
press; and its cheery smile sends the blood 
dancing through our veins for very joy; we 
turn toward it as the leaves of the plant turn 
toward the sun, and its warm, genial influ- 
ence refreshes and strengthens our fainting 





spirits. Ah, there is a world of magic in 
the plain, cheerful face! It charms us with 
a spell that reaches into eternity, and we 
would not exchange it for all the soulless 
beauty that ever graced the fairest form on 
earth, 

It may be a very little face; one that we 
nestle on our bosoms or sing to sleep in our 
arms with a low, sweet lullaby ; but it is such 
a bright, cheery little face! The scintilla- 
tions of a joyous spirit are flashing from every 
feature. And what a power it has over the 
household! binding each heart together in 
tenderness, and love, and sympathy. Shad- 
ows may darken around us, but somehow this 
little face ever shines between, and the shin- 
ing is so bright that the shadows can not re- 
main, and silently they creep away into the 
dark corners where the cheerful face is never 
seen, 

It may be a very wrinkled face, but it is all 
the dearer for that and none the less brighter. 
We linger near it and gaze tenderly upon it, 
and say, “God bless this happy face! We 
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must keep it with us as long as we can, for 
home will lose much of its brightness when 
this sweet face is gone.” 

And after it is gone how the remembrance 
of it purifies and softens our wayward na- 
tures! When care and sorrow would snap 
our heart-strings asunder, this wrinkled face 
looks down upon us, and the painful tension 





grows lighter, the way less dreary, and the 
sorrow less heavy. 

God bless the cheerful face! Bless it? He 
has blessed it already; the stamp of heaven 
is on every feature. What a dreary world 
this would be without this heaven-born 
light! and he who has it not should pray for 
it as he would pray for his daily bread. 


——_++e —_— 


MY TABLE. 


Tis only a little table—plain and battered and old— 
And yet it seems that this table was cast in no common 
mold; [hair, 
For reflected on its surface are bright eyes and sunny 
While dearest associations come thickly crowding there. 
*Tis none of your fancy tables—'tis true— 
A thing all carving, varnish, and glue, 
Where should you unwittingly bear, 
Insulted, on bright, shining rollers, would fly 
Away from your chair, like the glance of an eye, 
And leave you—I can not eay where. 
But there, with bold and honest mien, 
It plants itself, all stanch and true 
As any old, tried friend should do, 
However hard you may lean. 


It tells of winter evenings, and winter fires bright, 

While round it is gathered a group, with hearts all happy 
and light; 

Father, and ma with the baby, May with the sunny hair, 

Darling, prattling Katy, and little Jim in his chair. 

Scattered over the table are books and pictures and 
toys, 

While the well-spring of childish glee beguiles, but 
never annoys. 





It tells of gay Christmas mornings, when each little 
child, with care, 

Brought the well-filled socks to the table, and displayed 
their treasures there. 


Of birth-day feasts—and right well I ween 

No royal board graced by king or queen, 

Decked with costly china and massive plate, 
With all the paraphernalia of state, 

Could at all in heart-felt joy compare 

With the little feasts that have been spread there, 


Ah! where are those who lingered round thee, 
Who with their youth and beauty crowned thee 
With loveliness so rare ? 
Dost thou, who once saw naught but gladness, 
Still mingle with us in our sadness— 
Canst thou our sorrow share ? 


There's a beauty of feature, beauty of face, 
Beauty allied to a form of grace ; 
But methinks a warmer beauty glows 
Round an object o’er which Love its mantle throws. 
So now you know why my heart will cling, 
To my table—this plain, old-fashioned thing! 
c. M. 8. 


—20e—_“_—— 


A WOMAN’S PENETRATION. 


AN OLD STORY. 


MONG the numerous petty states of an- 

cient Greece, slightly held together by 
the bonds of federation, on the approach of 
foreign enemies—but nearly always waging in- 
ternecine war in the absence of invasion—La- 
cedemon, occupying the southern portion of 
the peninsula, exerted a commanding influ- 
ence, and contested with elegant Athens su- 
premacy in the council and on the battle-field. 
Its people, educated according to the legislation 
of Lycurgus, exhibited, to a sublime degree, 
the lofty traits of self-devotion, patriotism, and 
magnanimous courage. The strictest temper- 
ance prevailed generally, and in natural se- 
quence, virtue and simplicity characterized not 
individuals only, but the nation. The spare, 
plain diet of the public tables, where the sons 
of Sparta ate their scant allowance, had the 





effect of producing bone and muscle, and ban- 
ishing superfluous flesh. Every man was a 
soldier; every man knew how to obey, and 
hence was to that degree equal to the charge 
of leadership. The two kings of Lacedemon, 
one of whom presided at the council-board, 
while the other led the troops to war, lived 
in the same simple, unostentatious manner as 
their subjects. 

About four hundred and ninety years.before 
the Christian era, the senior king, or chief ex- 
ecutive officer, of the Spartan Commonwealth 
was Cleomenes. He had an only child, a 
daughter, named Gorgo, the-last scion of his 
royal line. When she had attained her ninth 
year, her father was visited in a mysterious 
manner by a disguised stranger. Now, the 
king was so fond of his one little girl, that 
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he scarcely ever suffered her to be out of his 
sight, and on the occasion of this visit, Gorgo, 
as usual, sat upon his knee. When the stran- 
ger desired to speak with the king in private, 
he was informed that he might express him- 
self freely in the presence of the youthful 
princess; and thereupon, throwing aside the 
mask, he announced himself as Aristogorus, 
tyrant of the powerful city of Miletus. He 
had come to persuade Cleomenes to engage 
in a war against Western Asia, for the express 
purpose of emancipating the Ionian cities of 
the Archipelago from the control of Persia. 
He painted the vast wealth likely to accrue to 
the conquerors, and unfolding a brazen tablet, 
on which the circumference of the earth was 
engraved, he showed him the route to pursue, 
and eloquently descanted on the wrongs to be 
redressed, the glory to be won, the vast amount 
of plunder to be secured, in the shape of gold, 
silver, brass, variegated garments, beasts of 
burden, and slaves. But Cleomenes objected 
to embroiling his people in a useless and ex- 
pensive war, and plainly expressed his opinion 
of the chimerical nature of the rewards held 
out by Aristogorus. He, however, asked him 
how far his troops would have to travel be- 
fore reaching the scene of offensive operations ? 
The Milesian prince said, “It was a three 
months’ journey ;” which so disgusted Cleo- 
menes that he was about to close the confer- 
ence, when Aristogorus offered him a heavy 
bribe if he would induce the Spartans to join 
in the war. The king hesitated, when little 
Gorgo, who, during the long discourse, had 
listened quietly, cried out, as if precociously 
comprehending the whole argument, “ Father, 
this man will corrupt you, unless you depart 
quickly!” The proud Spartan heeded the 
words of the child, which thus saved the na- 
tion from a calamitous war. 

Aristogorus was more successful in other 
quarters. He persuaded the Athenians to join 
his Ionian confederates in an attack on Sardis, 
the Lydio-Persian capital. It fell into their 
hands; but the tide of war soon set against 
them, and the heroes of Attica were glad to 
betake themselves to the “invulnerability of 
their wooden walls,” as the Pythoness styled 
their ships. The ineffectual revolt of the 
Ionian.colonies of Asia called down summary 
vengeance from their Persian masters; while 
the interference of the Athenians gave rise, 
in the vindictive mind of Darius, to the pro- 
ject of subjugating Greece; which scheme, 
while .only .vaguely indulged, was strength- 
ened inte a firm purpose through the influ- 





ence of his favorite wife, Atossa, the daughter 
of Cyrus and mother of Xerxes, who, osten- 
sibly urged as a reason for wishing the con- 
quest of Greece, the desire she had for Athe- 
nian and Corinthian waiting-maids ; but who, 
in her turn, sought to bring about an inva- 
sion to oblige her favorite physician, Demo- 
cedes, a captive Greek, who hoped, by this 
means, to get an opportunity to revisit his 
native land. 

Thus did the whims of two individuals 
originate a gigantic war. Darius made vast 
preparations to invade Greece; and when his 
general, Datis, met with such severe loss at 
Marathon, the king, nothing daunted, redoubled 
his armament, and prepared to lead the expe- 
dition in person. His sudden death placed 
Xerxes on the throne; but the vain son of 
Atossa dreamed not of relinquishing his 
father’s project, but only exerted his authority 
in assembling an army whose immense and 
unheard-of numbers should preclude all thought 
of resistance on the part of the Greeks. In 
fact, his complacency found a peculiar satis- 
faction in the possession of that power, at 
whose fiat the turbaned hosts of so many 
nationalities were ready to spring to arms. 
Over two millions of fighting men thronged 
to the standard of the Oriental despot; while 
the cooks, draught cattle, beasts of burden, 
and Indian dogs, constituted another million 
of consumers. Meantime, while these hosts 
were gathering, and the triple-crowned king 
luxuriating at Sardis, Demoratus, a Lacedemo- 
nian exile, loving his country, though suffering 
punishment at her hands, dispatched a mes- 
senger from Susa, with a detailed account of 
the Persian designs. When the wooden tab- 
lets of Demoratus were submitted to Leonidas, 
the youthful reigning king of Sparta, he was 
at a loss to understand the meaning of the 
smooth waxen surface, and his council were 
equally perplexed. Gorgo, the daughter of 
Cleomenes, now the wife of Leonidas, pro- 
posed that the wax should be scraped off. 
When lo! as she had foretold, the writing ap- 
peared on the wood beneath. Thus did a 
woman’s penetration solve, instantaneously, a 
problem which the whole council of wise men 
did not fathom. Warned by the message of 
Demoratus, Leonidas proceeded to strengthen 
Sparta’s posture of defense. He formed a close 
alliance with the Athenians, Corinthians, The- 
bans, Mantineans, and Arcadians, and with his 
army pressed forward tomeet the foe. With 
the spring, Xerxes advanced to the Hellespont 
and crossed on the first pontoon bridge of which 
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history gives any account. In Macedonia and 
Thrace, the cities threw open their gates, and 
fair young girls came forth to meet, and strew 
the monarch’s path with flowers. Splendid 
entertainments were given him, and Xerxes 
was confirmed in his opinion that he had but 
to show himself to the Greeks to secure their 
submission. Reaching the Thessalian mount- 
ains, he arrived in the vicinity of the warm 
springs, in the sides of Mount Aeta. Here, 
taking advantage of the narrow pass—so nar- 
row that two chariots could not drive abreast 
—Leonidas had posted his five thousand troops. 
For three days he held it against the immense 
masses of the enemy; but a faithless Greek 
having shown the Persiars another route by 





which they could flank the position of Leoni- 
dus, that heroic general dismissed all his troops 
but three hundred Spartans, who volunteered 
to die with him for their country. Hopeless 
of victory or escape, they fought till twenty 
thousand Persians were slain. Over the rocky 
pass of Thermopyle flowed the life-blood of 
the last of the three hundred save one, who 
survived to carry the news to Lacedemon. 

Gorgo, the youthful widow, nurtured in her 
country’s peculiar philosophy, uttered no la- 
mentation, but treasuring in her heart’s re- 
cesses the memory of her hero’s godlike strug- 
gle, gloried in her country’s preservation, so 
fearfully purchased, and his deserved immor- 
tality. : 


—_——_+0e—_—_ 


THE GRAVE IN THE SNOW. 


BY VIRGINIA DU R. COVINGTON, 


Tue earth is in bridal robes to-day— 
The stereotyped, conventional white, 
Dazzling and glaring to human sight ; 
Diamonds of ice in her frosty hair, 
Jewels of ice on her arms coldly bare, 

Cloud-wrappings of silvery gray. 

Faultily faultless, icily fair, 

Bride fit for heaven—too pure to be earth 
Soon to be soiled ;—what is the worth 
Of blooming to fade ; of living to die, 
Of knowing to grieve, of hoping to sigh, 
Of life’s endless wear and tear? 


Colder—yes, than the glittering snow,— 
Colder than icicles, frozen and stiff, 
In the heart of the gorge, on the brow of the cliff, 
Is the form that shall soon be laid low. 





A yawning grave in the frozen ground, 
Where the sun never shines, and each living sound 
Is lost for evermore ! 


“Is it cold in the grave? Will she shiver there ?*’ 
Asks a prattling child; “‘ see the snow on the bier, 
It covers the coffin in flakes whitely and fair, 

Is dying cold everywhere ? 

Alas! alas! to the burdened heart, 

It is all cold, and hopeless, and dark ; 

But to him, who believes the Written Word, 
Who trusts in Him, whose voice was heard 

By Lazarus, bound in the festering tomb, 

The “ Dead who sleep in Christ shall rise” 

To homes eternal in the skies; 

Where no grave is dug in the frozen snow, 

And the sun of life shines evermore. 


—___+0+—__ 


THOSE “G00D OLD TIMES.” 


HOW PEOPLE LIVED FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


N Mr. Knapp’s autobiography he alludes 
+ to the modes of life followed by our 
grandfathers in the following unflattering 
style, giving some personal reminiscences 
which do not confirm popular impressions : 

Why do we so often hear elderly people 
speaking of the “ good old times” and lament- 
ing the present degeneracy? They must have 
had a singularly happy childhood, or a fac- 
ulty of forgetting the evils and miseries of 
the past. My experience is all the other way. 
I never knew what a happy childhood was, 
in any modern sense of this phrase. My own 
happiness began with manhood, and, I am 
bound to add, has been increasing this many, 





many years. I say this here only to encour- 
age the reader to go on with the present sad 
chapter, which embraces my four years, from 
eight to twelve, except two months each 
year at school, in the old red factory, where, 
under an ignorant and tyrannical overseer, I 
worked twelve hours a day, standing on my 
bare feet most of the year, was poorly fed 
and poorly clothed. I had no holidays save 
those of Fast and Thanksgiving, the former 
being more than an offset to the latter.. Oh, 
the unnaturalness, the monotony, the weari- 
ness, the actual privations, the positive suffer- 
ings of such a life to a sensitive boy no lan- 
guage can describe! 
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I remember I got along with the confine- 
ment much better in winter than in summer. 
The first year my carding-machine stood near 
a window, where I could look out over an 
orchard and a meadow; and when I saw the 
cows lying in the sunshine on the green grass 
and the birds hopping and singing in the 
fragrant apple trees, I felt as if I must do 
some desperate thing and get out among 
them. I doubt if prison life was ever sadder 
to any man than this factory life was to me. 

On one occasion my longing for a day out of 
doors, with some little variety to it, was so 
great that I deliberately put my fingers into 
the cog-wheels of my machine, where they 
would get so crushed as to reprieve me till 
they were healed. The pain of the wound 
was nothing to the joy of liberation from such 
bondage. And to this time I never can hear 
a factory bell ring in the early morning, or 
see those buildings lighted in the evening, 
without thinking of my many long, dreary, 
miserable days, extended through those four 
long, miserable years. 

I have spoken of my summer trials. But 
think of the short days of winter, when a 
little boy, to whom sleep is always so sweet, 
had to get up, eat a poor breakfast, and go 
a long distance in the cold, by the time it 
was light enough to commence work; run 
home at mid-day, eat dinner, and get back 
in forty-five minutes, and then work on till 
half-past seven in the evening, two or three 
hours after dark! Of course I was then too 
tired and sleepy even to feel my hunger. 
* And what,” it may be asked, “did you get 
for such work?” I answer, taking the four 
years, from seventy-five cents to $1.25 per 
week. 

Oh, those “old times” were anything but 
“good” to me! Six days of such work, and 
then the Jewish Puritan, or, to the boy, re- 
pressive, stupid Sabbath. As I look back 
upon it, it is difficult to decide which of the 
seven days of the week was the most weari- 
some, monotonous, hateful. I must not go 
out into the fields, I must not play or make 
any noise. My nature must be revressed in 
every direction because it was the Sabbath. 
I grew up in the idea that God required such 
& strict observance on His own account. It 
never occurred to me that “the Sabbath was 
made for man;” and certainly not that it 





was made for boys. Then I remember going 
between ten and twelve o'clock, about two 
miles almost every Sunday, to church. This 
walk, in warm weather, was the one refresh- 
ment of the week, because it took me across 
the fields and through the woods, where I 
heard the songs of birds, and saw so many 
beautiful leaves, mosses, and wild flowers. 
But of the meeting, when the walk was end- 
ed, I have none but the most dismal associa- 
tions. The old, barn-like meeting house ; the 
unpainted, rickety horse-sheds; the rows of 
stiff Lombardy poplars that led up to the 
parsonage; the old minister under the gro- 
tesque sounding-board ; the solemn, pompous 
deacons, under the high, narrow pulpit, dea- 
coning off the first lines of the hymns to 
the singers; the veteran chorister with his 
pitch-pipe and loud announcement of the 
tunes; the long prayers; the long sermons; 
the short recess at noon; the gossiping wo- 
men around the doors; the toddy-drinking 
men in and around the old tavern, with its 
large gallows-looking sign—all these, after 
the novelty of the first impression was over, 
gave me neither pleasure nor profit. 

I always had to walk fast to keep up with 
my father, and so would get quite warm 
by the time of arrival ; and when the winters 
came I had to go immediately into that cold 
church, where there was no fire, and not even 
plastering on the walls, and sit on straight, 
high-backed seats, shaking with cold through 
those long, metaphysical, theological dis- 
courses, drawn out to “tenthly,” “lastly,” 
“ finally,” “to conclude,” and the “ improve- 
ment ;” while the only word I could appre- 
ciate or rely upon, so that it might do me 
any good, was the final “ Amen.” 

There was the same weary round to go 
through again, after an hour, in the afternoon. 
It makes me shiver even now, after all these 
years, just to think of that experience. What 
an effective means of moral and religious ed 
ucation those old Sabbath services must have 
been to us boys!—only I did not then see it 
in that light. 

Oh, those “ good old times,” when we had 
to carry our shoes to meeting in our hands 
till we got near the church, and then repeat 
the process soon after we left it to go home; 
when the only difference between our winter 
and summer clothing was the one small thread 
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of woolen on the cotton warp called satinet ; 
when people were living in the direst pover- 
ty and most shocking intemperance; ragged, 
barefooted, in mean, unpainted, unfurnished 
houses, the broken windows of which were 
stuffed with old hats and rags; when there 
were but two carpets in our whole town, and 





a real scarcity of the necessaries of life. Of 
the moral and social condition of this par- 
ticular neighborhood, I will here say nothing, 
because I suppose my readers can easily in- 
fer from any part of life such as that, what 
the whole must have been—must see that it 
was necessarily all on the same low plane. 








epartment of tii and fsyhology 





Know 


Witisout or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes Infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 





THE FOREMOST PROBLEM. 


T is natural that each man, and each class 
of men, should have certain ideas and cer- 
tain wants which seem to them to be most im- 
perative. And it is natural that each should 
hold up his ideas as the specific which is to 
cure the world’s woes. How could it be other- 
wise? Men look forth upon the world, and see 
certain wrongs which need to be righted. To 
them the problem is ever presented, “ How to 
supply what is lacking?” And each responds, 
“ Adopt my policy,” “ Apply my specific.” 
Many men think they can point out the de- 
fects of modern society and the dangerous ten- 
dencies of our time, and each thinks he is able 
to suggest the ground problem of all the prob- 
lems—the principle which, like an algebraic 
theorem, shall develop a correct answer every 
time, and set the world to rights. Some men 
argue that the world needs a Pope voted infal- 
lible. To them that appears as the one thing 
needful. But, unless Papal brains were more 
fertile of progressive ideas and magnanimous 
sentiments, there would not be much proba- 
bility of a universal blessing coming from that 
quarter, though a thousand Councils should 
vote him infallible. Yet there are minds that 
seem to perceive no greater need than that. 
Others say, to prevent innovations, is what 
most: needs to be done; and history shows 
how much the world has acted upon this rec- 
ommendation, how much talent has been em- 
ployed in combating the incipient yearnings 
for change with a view to improvement, and 
the terms, “ Agrarian” and “ Radical,” have 
been the warning beacons of the Conservative 
world. 
More than half of England’s clerical force 





of to-day—men carefully educated, men well 
paid and well fed for leading the people into 
whatever is good, and instructing them in 
that which is true—are vexed and alarmed 
for the sake of the people, because a certain 
other clerical gentleman has been elected to 
preach a series of discourses in the University 
of Oxford, who fires his rhetoric not according 
to the usual method, and who plumes his pul- 
pit arrows with feathers from some unsancti- 
fied radical bird. The question with them is 
not whether Dean Stanley’s sermons shall be 
vigorous and manly, but whether the people 
can be trusted to hear them. If they should 


. answer the question, “ What do we need most?” 


the reply would be, “To hunt down all the 
heretics, in order to guard the ark of the Lord’s 
covenant from the army of investigators.” * 

And just on the opposite side is an army of 
radicals, who stand very far from the roots 
of the great questions they fain would solve. 
They say that the thing we need most is to 
pull down the dead weights; throw overboard 
the sleeping Jonahs; cut loose from religious 
exercises, and take to the telescope, the micro- 
scope, and the chemist’s tables. 

But do this, and still would be left the causes 
of all our troubles, which fail to be discovered 
by-a survey of the heavens, or by 4 chemical 
analysis of substances. 

Another proposed remedy for national indif- 
ference, a favorite theme of ardent minds, is to 
recognize Deity by a special clause in the Con- 
stitution; or,as more tersely, if not so elegantly 
expressed by a radical, “ By putting God into 
the Constitution.” Others think the world 
would easily be made right if the secret societies 
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could only be got out of the way. And so, 
not finding any other important work to do— 
there being a scarcity of profitable jobs—some 
men chase with eager feet this last fleeting 
privilege of rendering a service to humanity, 
and of winning historical immortality. Occu- 
pations for men of talent must be scarce when 
this is the best they can find to do. 

Some men sweat over the question of Science 
vs. Scripture, as if the sudden settlement of this 
belabored controversy were all that is required 
to bring in the millennium. They say, this is 
the long-sought, unknown quantity which is 
to yield the answer to the last question in the 
world’s moral algebra. But solve it, settle 
this question forever, and you leave the world 
where you found it—a prey to the same gnaw- 
ing vultures of evil. So we might go all the 
way around and find that each man’s answer 
to the question, “ What need we most?” is 
different from his neighbor’s, and most of them 
as good as none at all. 

Suppose you discuss these vexatious ques- 
tions in theologies, the question of methods of 
baptism, of High Church and Low Church, of 
Trinity or Unity, and all the rest, and then 
settle them either way, no matter which, what 
lack we yet? Everything the world needs to 
know; everything that men feed upon—that 
makes life enjoyable ar death endurable. 

Settle the question of Papal Infallibility either 
way (for you can do it without injury, so little 
do men generally care about it); lay to its long- 


deserved rest the controversy betwixt Science . 


and Scripture (at least, till we have time to 
spare); decide about a method of baptism; 
draw the lines sharply between orthodox and 
heterodox, or obliterate them entirely, and you 
have not touched one of the vital needs of so- 
ciety. We would still lack as much as men 
do who have never heard of these questions, 
or who repudiate the whole of them. Life 
would be just as hazardous and society just as 
needy as to-day. There would still be one 
other want, beside which all others are weak 
indeed. 

For the answer to one single question, so- 
ciety can afford to deed away forever its whole 
interest in the question of Papal Infallibility, 
all its concern about soundness or unsound- 
ness on the catechism, and all it ever knew or 
heard of points of doctrine. You may settle 
all these questions as you please, and the world 

~will be but little worse and no better. They 
are not the unknown quantity in the world’s 
moral equation. They meet no natural want. 

The one thing we lack, which searching has 





not found out, which premiums will not pro- 
duce, but which, if produced, will make every 
other want easy to supply, is a generation of 
vigorously honest men. 

Whoever will tell how that article may be 
produced will deserve the gratitude of man- 
kind, will prove himself able to pilot society 
out of innumerable ills. The teacher who can 
tell how to produce that unpurchasable, in- 
corruptible kind of men has a divine right to 
teach and to stand pre-eminent in the world’s 
esteem. It is not more faith, but more con- 
scientiousness, that the world needs to-day. 
Talk about development, unfoldment! Faith 
is but the green blade. Conscientiousness is 
the full corn in the ear. Faith does work a 
salvation from some things; but the number 
of things it saves from is not to be compared 
with the number of things it leaves us a prey 
to. I do not believe that the world is losing 
either faith or conscientiousness, nor that it 
ever had half as much of either to lose as is 
supposed, especially of the latter. 

The aspect of society under faith is to the 
aspect of society under conscientiousness, as 
the paler brilliancy of the night is to the sun’s 
blaze at meridian height. Light there is in 
faith ; but it is a light in which there is more 
concealed than revealed—as much excused as 
is performed ; a light which makes the distant 
stars more luminous than the dangerous places 
of earth—the approaching, glimmering future 
more inviting than the impending, imperative 
present. 

Take a boy, try to understand him, analyze 
him, and what is the problem? what is the best 
thing you can do with your charge? Without 
hesitation I say, to give him integrity. Not 
intellect so much as honesty, not faith so much 
as conscientiousness. 

The want of our time is commercial hon- 
esty ; and until we can educate this faculty in 
men, they will ride theological hobbies with- 
out a purpose, and never leave them without 
a crash !. 

We have intellectual acuteness enough on 
this continent to last ten generations. But it 
is yoked to the service of selfishness generally. 
If there be trouble in the Government, it is not 
because the Government is to blame, but be- 
cause the men are bad, in that they lack, what 
the world has all along lacked, a regnant, in- 
domitable conscientiousness. 

If justice fails in the courts, it is not because 
justice is so hard a thing to administer, but 
because the judicial opinion gravitates toward 
a heavy purse as the magnetic needle toward 
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the pole. The trouble is with the men—with 
the one who will offer a price, and the one 
who will take it. In their moral composition 
they lack the same element—not faith so much 
as incorruptible integrity; not theology but 
morality, without which they get what they 
desire by hook or crook, skill and courage, wit 
and venture, just as foxes, hawks, and vul- 
tures do. 

We must have a generation of men whose 
morals are sound at the core before we can get 
out of our troubles. It is of but small conse- 
quence what a man’s belief is on Sunday, if on 
Monday, behind the counter, he gives fourteen 
ounces for a pound of sugar; or sells one hun- 
dred and ninety pounds for a barrel of flour ; 
or retails a worthless patent medicine, or con- 
ceals the cause of a disease, in hopes of profit- 
ing by its effects; or makes a corner in grain, 





gold, or stocks; or buys or sells a vote in Con- 
gress or an opinion on the bench; or is un- 
faithful to the marriage contract, or practices 
seduction; or wrings service from the unpaid 
laborer; or tramples the feelings of .men, or 
trifles with the heart of woman; or lives be- 
yond his income, asking credit without the 
ability to pay; or charges exorbitant fees—all 
such evil deeds from which society suffers so 
much result from the lack in men of one thing, 
which ought to stand over them with a flam- 
ing sword to keep them in the way of life—a 
vigorous sentiment of honesty. How can we 
secure it? is the question. ‘“‘ Make the tree good 
and the fruit will be good,” do you say? But 
how? How shall we obtain the first good 
tree? How shall we keep out bad trees ? 

So long as there is such a problem unsolved, 
there is no room for minor ones. “A. CRUM. 
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tinguished Scot- 
tish divine has died 
in the midst of his 
usefulness, although 
advanced in years. 
Wherever the cause 
of Christianity flour- 
ishes, and wherever 
the sons of bonny Sco- 
tia dwell, the decease 
of Dr. Guthrie will 
awaken a warm senti- 
ment of sorrow. His 
name had become so 
closely identified with 
practical philanthro- 
py, that sectarian dog- 
matism or prejudice 
was forgotten when it 
was mentioned. Dr. 
Guthrie was recogniz- 








head indicated large 
reflective capacity and 
a most earnest sym- 
pathy, while the full- 
ness of the eyes evinc- 
ed wealth of expres- 
sion. There was also 
enough of the Scotch- 
man to imbue his mo- 
tives with that direct 
positiveness and reso- 
lution which are the 
earnest of success in 
any department of hu- 
man effort. Demands 
on such an organiza- 
tion, instead of ex- 
hausting or depressing 
it, serve only to add 
fresh vigor and effici- 
ency. Of the very 
interesting life of this 
good and great man, 








ed generally as a sin- ¢, 
gle-minded exponent on 
of the least sectarian ~~ 
kind of Christian enthusiasm and devotion in 
works which aim to benefit men, especially 
those in the walks of ignorance and poverty. 
Our portrait can not be said to be more than 
a resemblance to this excellent man, except in 
the general contour of the head and face. He 
possessed a large brain, and a temperament of 
the mental-motive order. The great bulk of 





we can only furnish 
but a very brief outline at this time. He 
was the son of an influential merchant and 
banker in Brechin, Forfarshire, Scotland, and 
was born there in 1803. He studied for the 
Church of Scotland at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and after having been licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Brechin, proceeded to 
Paris, where he acquired a knowledge of med- 
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icine, with the view to being able to assist the 
poor, medically, when engaged in his pastoral 
duties. On his return to Scotland, he went for 
a time into his father’s banking-house ; and in 
1830 was ordained minister of the parish of 
Arbirlot, in his native county. 

He was afterward transferred to the collegi- 
ate church of Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and, in 
1840, to St. John’s, a new church and parish 
in that city, erected chiefly in consequence of 
his popularity. He took a prominent part in 
the “non-intrusion” controversy, as it was 
called; the object of which was that ministers 
should not be intruded on parishes unwilling 
to receive them, and other ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, which ended in the disruption of the 
Established Church of Scotland, in 1843, and 
the institution of the Free Church of that coun- 
try. He was one of the four leading men of 
that important movement, the other three be- 
ing Drs. Chalmers, Cunningham, and Candlish. 





In 1847, his fervent and heart-stirring appeals 
to the benevolent, on behalf of the destitute 
and homeless children of the Scottish capital, 
led to the establishment of the Edinburgh 
original Ragged or Industrial School, which 
has been productive of incalculable benefit to 
the poorer classes of that city. Schools of 
this character have spread extensively over 
the United Kingdom, and in a large measure 
by reason of his advocacy of them. 

His contributions to literature include his 
“Pleas for Ragged Schools,” his work on the 
Book of Ezekiel, a large number of contribu- 
tions to Good Words, to the Sunday Magazine, 
of which he was editor, and to some of the 
periodical publications of the Free Church 
His published sermons are distinguished by 
a highly poetic profusion of appropriate meta- 
phor, and by frequent bursts of both the hu- 
mor and pathos whose springs lay deep in his 
heart. 


————~+9o——__—_ 


FROM NOWHENCE TO NOWHITHER. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


NE night in the month of March, 1872, 

the writer was alone in his apartment, 
where he had been confined several days by 
an attack of pneumonia. He was gazing on 
the painted wall in revery, his contempla- 
tions barely taking the form of ideas, Pres- 
ently, the room seemed to change in form, 
and became a “chamber of imagery.” The 
walls were covered with symbolical figures 
peculiar to ancient Egyptian structures. They 
were most elegant, and of course had none 
of that monotony which makes our modern 
decorations so often insipid and tiresome. 
One figure especially attracted attention. It 
was on the middle of the wall, near the top 
of the room, almost triangular, and in form 
like the head of an elephant, but without 
trunk, ear, or tusk, however; probably the 
symbol of wisdom. Scon it was evident that 
a party of about twenty persons, all of them 
noble, were present. All were in robes of a 
peculiar fashion; the women, for there were a 
few of them, wore a head-dress which masked 
or vailed the face. A conversation was car- 
ried on for a little time, and the company 
took their leave. In all, at this interview, 
and at the separating, an ease and grace of 
manner characterized every remark and action, 





infinitely transcending the artificial polite- 
ness which we now-a-days so often encounter. 
The last guest having been invited to remain, 
bowed respectfully, but, through evident dif- 
fidence, made no audible answer to the com- 
pliment. Now the figures portrayed on the 
wall became fainter; the draperies and fur- 
niture disappeared; and, in a few moments, 
our own conscious individuality had returned, 
and all appeared as before the hypnotic mani- 
festation. 

It is but just that we should remark that, 
although having read Moore's “ Epicurean,” 
Mrs. Child’s “ Progress of Religious Ideas,” 
Nott and Gliddon’s “ Types of Mankind,” 
etc., we had never fixed vividly in mind any 
social scene of which this could have been a 
reproduction. We often wish that it could 
be painted. An interview of Joseph and his 
brethren may have been somewhat after this 
manner; but we are unable, from any read- 
ing, to state whether the whole was merely 
a dream-play, or really a reproducing of 
some actual occurrence of olden time. “The 
stuff that dreams are made of” is as abun- 
dant as the material that constitutes all our 
facts, as well as the phantasmagoria of imagi- 
nation. 
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Somewhere within us are stored away the 
ideas that have been fixed upon the mind. 
Every affection, every thought, every passion, 
every emotion, is stamped upon the fibers of 
the body, and the impression is never re- 
moved. What we have learned is not for- 
gotten, but only laid away to be called up 
at a future moment. Persons drowning, or 
undergoing capital punishment, remember all 
the past in an instant of time. Experiences 
and occurrences, possessing some analogy to 
what has before taken place, or been learned, 
or observed, will reproduce the former events, 
often with all the vividness of recent occur- 
rence. Dreams have repeatedly brought into 
mind what had been long hidden. 

What we know, what we have done or 
undergone, will always remain a part of our 
being, and never totally leave the domain of 
consciousness. We are like veteran soldiers, 
scarred over with the wounds received in 
conflict. From the first event in our career, 
the severing of the umbilicus, till the last 
thing that happened, our selfhood is marked 
by every wound, every impression that has 
been made. 

Accordingly, we have in dreams revived 
scenes that we have witnessed or read about, 
till the ideal life transcended the every-day 
routine. In numerous instances, also, persons 
in a state of ecstasis, or clairvoyant dream, 
have witnessed events or learned of matters 
which were not before known, or had not 
yet occurred. The father of the writer, about 
sixty years ago, was sick with fever and ague, 
accompanied at times by delirium and “ men- 
tal hallucination.” He was then residing in 
Northern Vermont, but was contemplating a 
removal to Western New York. While con- 
fined by his sickness, he had several dreams, 
in which he seemed to himself to be travers- 
ing the villages of Utica and Whitesboro’, 
where he had never been, After his recov- 
ery, he executed his purpose of removing ; 
and, to his surprise, on passing through the 
places which he had visited in “the visions 
of his head,” perceived that he had seen 
them before. Incredible as it may seem, 
numerous instances of dreams of this class are 
related by individuals, with every probability 
of authenticity. 

After the death of Dante, the great Italian 
poet, the thirteenth book of the “ Paradiso” 





could not be found. Anxious search proved 
of no avail. Finally, one night, young Alie- 
gheri, his son, dreamed of seeing him, and 
of being told by him how to find the miss- 
ing canto. The information so obtained was 
eotrect : the lost manuscript was found, mil- 
dewed, but with the writing still visible. 

Did the young man, and do not we all, 
retain in our own personality a continuity, 
so to speak, with the spiritual entity of our 
parents and ancestors, so that their memory 
and mental impressions extend to their prog- 
eny as a part and constituent of the interior 
nature? Or is it a peculiar form of the de- 
veloped faculty of presentiment which here 
and there displays itself as though to awaken 
curious inquiry ? 

The lately-deceased Lord Lytton, in the 
weirdest of his romances, affords us lively illus- 
trations of the employment of this faculty, 
which almost convince us of its infallibility. 
Zanoni, the Chaldean of the earlier monarchy, 
laden more lightly with the burden of many 
centuries than we common mortals are with 
our brief scores of years, has but to look 
into the countenance of another, and at once 
“coming events cast their shadows before” 
for him to descry. When gazing on the face 
of the child-woman, Viola Pisani, he per- 
ceives her future blended with his own amid 
scenes of terrible misfortune, and he endeav- 
ors to obviate her fate by unsuccessful efforts 
to procure her marriage with another. En- 
countering the deformed Jean Nicot in an 
attempt at assassination, he discerns the mis- 
creant to be his companion at the end of his 
career. Ren® Dumas discourses volubly upon 
the coming period of fraternity and mercy to 
the condemned, and he sadly predicts that 
when they two meet again: those opinions 
would be changed. Afterward, oppressed 
by his own presentiments, the seer interro- 
gates for himself, and his answer is a vision 
of a gory scaffold. All of which is fulfilled. 
Nicot denounces Viola to the bloody Robes- 
pierre, and is himself arrested on his depar- 
ture. Dumas sentences them both to the 
guillotine; but respites her for a day at the 
prayer of Zanoni, now her husband, who con- 
sents to die for her. Viola beholds the last 


scene in an ecstatic vision, and her spirit, 
dropping its corporal investiture, follows her 
consort out into the Eternal Day. 
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Deride the matter as we may, the belief 
in presentiments is almost universal, and, in- 
deed, may be said to constitute an article in 
the religion of all mankind. Most men shud- 
der and discard from their inmost souls the 
vision of Lucretius, “of the homeless umi- 
verse, falling, falling, falling forever from no- 
whence toward nowhither, through the un- 
ending ages, by causeless and unceasing gra- 
vitation, while the changes and efforts of all 
mortal things were but the jostlings of the 
dust-atoms amid the everlasting storm.” In- 
stead, we eagerly believe that Design under- 
lies all the phenomena of existence; that 
that Design is all-potent, and its operations 
inspired by Infinite Love. Another step is to 
imagine that our own faculties are, at times, 
somehow enabled to perceive somewhat of the 
future which impends over us. Men achieve 
a pitiful triumph who chide and contemn 
those who cherish such beliefs. They do not 
thereby shake or overturn the faith which is 
founded on a deeper conviction. They have 
only bruised and wounded the spirit, as of old 
sacerdotal persecutors would have crushed 
the bones and muscles of the body, as well 
as tortured the sensitive nerves by thumb- 
screws and other hideous devices. But the 
derided and oppressed one will leave the tor- 
ture-chamber as unconvinced as Galileo, and 
return instinctively to his previous belief, 
confident in the assurance that, whether it 
can or can not be scientifically demonstrated, 
the Superior Wisdom has somewhat provided 
the agencies by which to mirror impending 
events upon the consciousness of human be- 
ings. Belief in presentiment is as widely 
spread as the races of men. 

Our old British forefathers and Alruna 
progenitresses possessed the gift of second 


' sight; and we, notwithstanding the ages and 


events that have intervened to separate us 
from them, can feel somewhat of their life 
tingling along our own arteries. Many a per- 
son in our own times, as formerly, has been 
informed of matters which he needed to know 
through the agency of a dream. The case of 
the son of Dante is not exceptional. In other 
instances, not only have occurrences in the 
individual’s own history been thus recalled to 
memory; but events, also, that took place in 
older periods of time, even before the dreamer 
was born. Is it the case that not only are 





the facts of our own life inscribed on our con- 
sciousness, but that we inherit from our an- 
cestors a like remembrance of their experi- 
ences, so that our dreams may reproduce the 
acts of those who lived before us, as well as 
those which we ourselves have witnessed and 
performed ? 

Many of our apparent reminiscences seem 
to have their origin in some such way. Can 
it be possible that the old doctrines of pre- 
existence and metempsychosis were so de- 
rived? Certainly, there is something plausi- 
ble in the idea of a former existence. Thoughts 
pass through the mind which seem like mem- 
ories, and sudden impressions come upon us 
that we have been in the same places and 
circumstances as at the present moment, at 
one or more previous periods. A feeling of 
loneliness often lingers about us, as though 
we were exiles from a distant and almost- 
forgotten home. 

We are too prone to attempt a solution 
of such facts by educing physiological or 
pathological explanations; but these fall far 
short of accounting for the phenomena, and 
it is rank credulity to be always expecting 
ample demonstrations in any such manner. 
Plato was much wiser when he affirmed that 
the human soul was gifted with noesis, or 
intuition. He declared that it proceeded 
from a different faculty of mind from that 
by which we form opinions and ideas of 
sensible objects. He accordingly classed the 
faculties as follows: 1. Intuition; 2. Judg- 
ment; 3. Belief; 4. Conjecture. The faculty 
of intuition was “generated by the Divine 
Father ;” and even during our corporeal life 
is not amenable to the conditions of time 
and space, but in a peculiar sense “ dwells 
in eternity.” 

This faculty, thus associated with the other 
mental powers, according to this hypothesis, 
seems to account for the curious fact that 
perceptions are possible through other chan- 
nels than those usually assigned to the brain. 
Sometimes they come by dreams, and at other 
times they are impressed on us like presenti- 
ments, 

In the spring of 1844, the writer, one day, 
was engaged in felling a dead pine in a wood 
near South Orange, Massachusetts. The limbs 
and topmost extremity of-the tree had de- 
cayed and fallen off, leaving only the trunk. 
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Being an inexpert woodman, he had felled 
the tree against another at a little distance, 
and was thus compelled to cut it away. As 
he was doing this, an impression, such as 
would be produced by a quickly-spoken com- 
mand, seemed to enter at the top of his head 
and to dart with an electric quickness to the 
pit of the stomach—“ Stand back!” He 
instantly, without looking or considering, 
stepped backward about six or seven feet. 
That very moment the broken top of the 
tree, about six feet long and six or eight 
inches in diameter, fell to the ground, right 
along in his footsteps, with such crushing 
force as almost to cover itself over with the 
earth. If he had taken but one step less, 
the falling piece would have struck him to 
the ground. 

This could not be an instance of presenti- 
ment or of memory, revived or transmitted. 
Certainly, there was nothing of ratiocination ; 
as there was not of alarm or apprehension. 
Even the fact of preservation of life thus re- 
markable, created no unusual excitement or 
perturbation of mind. He took the event as 
a matter of course, proceeded quietly with 
his work at the time, and has always since 
felt a singular diffidence in speaking of it. 

An event in the life of Professor Boehm, 
related in Jung-Stilling’s “ Theory of Pneuma- 
tology,” exhibits analogous phenomena. Be- 
ing absent from home on a visit one afternoon, 
he felt suddenly an impulse to return. For 
a little while he resisted, but finally went 
home, when he experienced a new impulse 
to remove his bed to another corner of the 
apartment. He had no tranquillity till this 
was done. He then went back and completed 
his visit. About ten o’clock, he returned 
again and went to bed, to be awakened at 
midnight by the falling of a heavy beam, 
with a part of the ceiling of the room, exactly 
upon the place where his bed had stood. 

The late Professor George Bush mentioned 
a similar circumstance which occurred to a 
kinsman of his, who was at the time in the 
employment of a cabinet-maker. The young 
man was working at a model one day, when 
he suddenly arose from his seat, and walked, 
in a fit of absence, to the opposite end of the 
room. On arriving there, he began to re- 
prove himself for thus leaving his work with- 
out any reason, and was just on the point of 





returning to it, when the ceiling above the 
place where he had been sitting gave way, 
and fell immediately upon it, dashing to 
pieces the model, at which the moment be- 
fore he had been working. 

What communicated the impulse, the in- 
terior mandate, in these instances? It is 
possible that a vagary or phantasm, taking 
its origin from disordered digestion or dis- 
turbed nervous condition, could impel the 
persons in the first example, having no con- 
nection, except one purely accidental, with 
the peril that impended. There are, without 
doubt, many instances of such impulse where 
there was no danger. Why not account for 
it by the supposition that it was a chance? 

The mind instinctively resents this hypo- 
thesis. We know, or if we do not we have 
to learn, that, with all our conjectures and 
limited efforts, a strict necessity is at the 
foundation of all things; that Must governs 
the universe. We may resist, or seek to 
evade it, with apparent success; but its be- 
hests are not eluded, and we eventually obey, 
as did Jonah. But the requirement, how- 
ever imperative, is not blind; wisdom and 
regard for our highest welfare are blended 
in it. It is a law inscribed in our nature, a 
potency generated in our own souls. That 
is false science which endeavors to discard 
all these things. We declare and insist, on 
the essertion of the prophet Daniel, that “ the 
Most High ruleth over the kingdom of men,” 
and add to it our conviction that a spiritual, 
or, rather, a psychological agency, is operat- 
ing constantly in all things relating to every 
individual. 

The old Jewish Kabbalists declared it pos- 
sible for a human will to impress others, and 
oblige them to obey its behests. Passavant 
asserts that persons, at a distance, can com- 
pel thoughts and dreams. Many occurrences, 
often considered supernatural, ought, per- 
haps, to be explained by this principle. But 
it does not afford a reason for the occurrences 
which we have mentioned. 

Distinguished authors have propounded 
that hypothesis that there is in the brain 
and nerves a subtile fluid which is the source 
of vitality and sensation, and is the medium 
between the visible and invisible worlds. It 
emanates from the soul itself, and surrounds 
the body with a psychical aura or atmos- 
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phere, enabling the person to perceive sur- 
rounding objects, even in the dark, before 
coming into physical contact with them. 
There is also asserted to exist through space 
a subtile agent or ether, perhaps similar or 
identical with what we call electricity. This 
ether is the medium between the natural and 
the spiritual worlds, and conveys the emana- 
tions and influences of persons from one point 
to another. This would seem to account for 
the coincidences which all have observed, 
that two persons think the same thoughts 
simultaneonsly, and that one person thinks 
of another as the latter is coming to him. 
Let us believe, in addition, that there are 
persons not invested with the physical body 
who move in our atmosphere and are con- 
scious of our conditions, thoughts, and mo- 
tives, often exercising a species of guardian- 
ship and protection over us, and we shall 
see little occasion to inquire further in this 
direction. 

There is what may be denominated spirit- 
ual photography. The soul is the camera 
in which facts and events, future, past, and 
present, are alike fixed; and the mind be- 
comes conscious of them. Beyond our pres- 
ent world of limits, all is as one day or state 
—the past and future comprised in the pres- 
ent. Probably, this is the “ great day,” the 
“last day,” the “ day of the Lord,” of the 
Bible writers—the day into which every one 
passes by death, or ecstasis, Then the soul 
is freed from the constraint of the body, and 
its nobler part is united to the higher nature, 
and becomes partaker in the wisdom and 
foreknowledge of the higher beings. 

Stilling relates that he was in a peculiar 
ecstatic condition while writing his cele- 
brated work “ Nostalgia.” He learned after- 
ward that when he had supposed that he 
was writing fiction, such as is so regarded 
in this world, he had been writing actual 
facts. One morning, a handsome young man 
of distinction entered his apartment. This 
gentleman saluted him as his Secret Superior, 
kissing his hand and weeping; but Stilling re- 
plied that he was no man’s secret superior, nor 
a member of any secret fraternity whatever. 

The stranger was astonished, and could 
hardly credit the statement. 

“T thought that you knew me already,” 
said he. 





As Stilling positively denied any knowl- 
edge of what he meant, he then asked “ how 
Stilling had sv accurately described the great 
and venerable association in the East, and 
had so minutely pointed out theirrendezvous 
in Egypt, in Mount Sinai, in the Monastery 
of Canobin, and under the Temple at Jeru- 
salem ?” 

Stilling assured him that the matter had 
been merely written down as it presented 
itself to his imagination. 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger ; “ the mat- 
ter is, in truth and reality, as you have describ- 
ed it. This can not have been by chance.” 

He then related, to the equal astonishment 
of Stilling, the real particulars of the associa- 
tion. Soon after this occurrence, a certain 
prince also wrote to Stilling, asking how he 
had learned the facts concerning the associa- 
tion, which he had so accurately described 
in the “ Nostalgia.” It ought to be remarked 
in this connection that Stilling had inherited 
from his ancestors a remarkable faculty of 
presentiment and intuition; and that he 
wrote of the odylic force, human magnetism, 
and psychological matters with great clear- 
ness and intelligence, anticipating much that 
has since been “ discovered.” 

Yet old writers speak as clearly on these 
matters as any at the present day. ‘“ There 
is a faculty of the mind,” says Iamblichus, 
“through which we are enabled to attain 
union with the superior intelligences, of 
being transported beyond the order of this 
world, and of partaking the higher life and 
peculiar powers of the heavenly ones.” Apol- 
lonius of Tyana declared that he could see 
the present and the future in a clear mirror. 

We begin with instinct ; the end is omnis- 
cience. 

Machiavelli, it is said, was accustomed to 
place himself en rapport with an individual, 
by a peculiar mental operation, copying the 
manner of the other, and almost suspending, 
by an intense action of his will, his own per- 
sonality. He thus would feel as the other 
felt, see as he saw, perceive as he perceived, 
and be impelled by the same motives. In 
this way he would become master of the 
other’s secrets. 

Such an art is magical; yet it indicates 
how we can realize the sublime idea of Kep- 
ler, and “think God’s thoughts after Him.” 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man cau be formed. 





ALIMENTIVENESS—ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


BY ALTON CHESWICKE, 


HETHER considered alphabetically, 

in the order of its development and 
consequent use, or in view of the important 
part it plays in determining not only our 
physical welfare, but even our physical exist- 
ence, this faculty deserves first mention, as 
being the most used and most abused of any. 
Its innumerable benefits are too apparent 
to require any further enumeration here, 
while the multitudes of half-dead dyspeptics 
throughout this, apparently, their chosen land, 
know too well, from bitter experience, the 
results of its abuse. There is, perhaps, no 
general truth more assiduously inculcated and 
more universally acknowledged than that the 
abuse of this faculty, which was intended 
originally not only to supply the waste of 
the system, and thus preserve physical in- 
tegrity, but to render this neeessary task a 
pleasure that would recommend itself, and 
bring with it its own reward, will produce 
results the very opposite of those desired. 
But general truths, however well adapted to 
the community at large, will not always meet 
the requirements of individual cases, and sel- 
dom, if ever, serve any other purpose than to 
form a foundation upon which to rear a sup- 
erstructure of more minute and special laws 
and regulations. So, though there is scarcely 
a child in the land that does not know that 
the appetite for food may be abused and 


‘ made productive of many ills, there are hun- 


dreds, if not thousands, who never bestow a 
thought upon the forms of its abuse, or who, 
though aware of some of them, daily trans- 
gress in other respects without, apparently, 
being conscious of it. We purpose, therefore, 
in this article to direct attention to one of the 
many ways in which the faculty of Aliment- 
iveness is abused. Concerning proper or 
improper articles of food and drink we shall 
not expatiate at present, preferring to leave 
to chemists, physiologists, temperance socie- 





ties, and the personal experience of parties 
most interested, to decide in what they con 
sist. Nor shall weenlarge upon the most suit 
able modes of preparing them; while Pro- 
fessor Blot and the whole French Cuisine, on 
the one hand, and the Science of Health and 
its able coadjutors, on the other, are such 
ready and satisfactory exponents of the art in 
its delightful complexity or its more health- 
ful simplicity. Passing over all this, and 
premisiug the food to be suitable in the main 
and properly prepared, we would direct atten- 
tion more especially to another consideration 
equally important—viz., the manner in which 
it is appropriated to the needs of the sys- 
tem. Of this we present for consideration 
two methods. 

Let the reader enter with us into the abode 
of the family delineated above—which, un- 
fortunately, has only too many prototypes— 
and observe in what manner they make this 
daily tribute to the requirements of nature. 

The food, we soon perceive, is good in 
quality and abundant in quantity, and, the 
mother priding herself on her knowledge of 
cookery, is appetizingly and not unwhole- 
somely prepared ; but at first sight it seems 
hard to determine whether these people “ eat 
to live,” or “live to eat.” The quantity of 
food disposed of would seem to favor the 
latter idea; but the blind, reckless haste 
with which it is shoved away out of sight 
would seem ‘to indicate that so little time is 
devoted to the operation of disposing of it, 
that the charge of “living to eat” could 
hardly with fairness be sustained. Perhaps 
the deluded members of this family imagine 
that they are “eating to live;” but they will 
find too early, to their cost, that by pursuing 
this course they are most surely “ eating to 
die;” for outraged nature can not long hold 
out against the atrocious abuses that are daily 
inflicted upon the powers of endurance. 
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The father of this family, being employed 
too far from home to permit him to return 
for dinner, and dissatisfied at the prospect 
of the slight lunch, which is all he can expect 
to procure, at noon-time, has set himself, in 
sullen indifference to the disorder and con- 





that he is still alive, though the hardest work 
that he does, viewed in the light of its con- 
sequences, is that which he performs every 
day at the table. The mother, with the little 
ones clamoring around her, and a hard day’s 
work before her, has nd time to do more 





Fie 1.—Tue House or Giurtrony AND DIsoRDER. 


fusion around him, to the serious task of lay- 
ing in a supply sufficient to last him until 
evening, and a serious task he is likely to 
find it when his stomach is endeavoring to 
dispose of the heterogeneous mass he is so 





\ Fie. 2.—ApretiTe ABUSED—NIGHTMARE. 


industriously shoveling in. Being a working- 
man, he considers himself entitled to as much 
as he can eat in the limited space of time 
that he has to devote to eating; and it is 
only to the fact of his being actually a hard- 
working man that he is indebted for the fact 





than “snatch a mouthful or so;” and so, to 
compensate for this, she primes herself with 
a cup of strong coffee, which she literally 
pitches down her throat scalding hot! “The 
boys”—the older ones—up late after the pre- 
vious night’s carouse, and impatient to be 
away to their several occupations, though 
with the remnants of a late supper but half- 
digested still bearing uneasy rule over their 
stomachs, are yet determined to have their 
full share of all the “ good things,” and dis- 
pute with “the girls” the possession of the 
tid-bits. Among the younger ones the wild- 
est confusion reigns, as they squabble and 
fight over the viands like hungry wolves. And 
with stomachs and dispositions both soured, 
with digestions and tempers both hopelessly 
ruined (and that the two are pretty closely 
allied needs no better proof than a little 
timely observation), is it any wonder that 
such a scene exists? The dog, lean and hun- 
gry, as dogs of his kind always are, following 
the example set him by the superior animals, 
watches his chance to snatch a mouthful 
whenever he can, with about as much regard 
to law or decency as is manifested by them. 
Each one having literally eaten his fill 
“clears out,” leaving the rest mournfully to 
gather up the crumbs, and lament the small- 
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ness of their appetites and the limited ca- 
pacity of their stomachs that will not admit 
of further indulgence. 

The supper is but an aggravated repetition 
of the breakfast. All are “ ravenously hun- 
gry,” with that wolfish, gnawing hunger that 


couch, and haunt his uneasy slumbers with 
its dread presence. In vain the wretched 
sufferer tosses from side to side; in vain he 
throws aloft his clenched hands and beats 
about as if in desperate encounter; in vain 
he gasps for breath, and groans in agony— 
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Fie. 3.—Tue Hovusrt oF TEMPERANCE AND HARMONY. 


often afflicts dyspeptics, though the morning 
meal is still but half disposed of. Another 
scene of hasty gourmandizing ensues, amid 
noise, disorder, and “confusion worse con- 
founded "—the normal results of dispositions 
ruined by chronic ill-health caused by unre- 
strained animal indulgence. After cloying 
themselves anew on food meant to be a bless- 
ing, but which they have turned into a curse 
by their manner of receiving it, the older 
male members of the family betake them- 
selves to the excitement of a political or sim- 
ilar meeting, or seck to drown the remon- 
strances of nature, now beginning to assert 
themselves, at the dram-shop; or, if nothing 
is stirring, and they feel duller and heavier 
than usual, sit grumbling and dozing around 
the fire, until, at a late hour, they seek their 
couches with slow, unwilling feet. And well 
they may; for with the hour of sleep comes 
the hour of retribution, when indignant na- 
ture metes out swift and terrible punishment 
for injuries received during the day. The 
land of dreams is to them a land of horrors. 
Scarcely has the wretched transgressor of na- 
ture’s beneficent laws crossed its dark por- 
tals, ere her dread minister of vengeance—the 
grisly phantom, the ghastly nightmare—an- 
swering her summons, comes to share his 





all night long those leaden hoofs pace slowly 
to and fro across his chest, while every step 
shoots sore distress throughout his frame, 
save when, with all its ponderous, crushing 
bulk, the horrid incubus falls prone upon 





Fie. 4.—Goop Haxgits—QUIET SLEEP. 


his body, while its blazing eyes dart strange 
terrors into his brain, and its steaming, sul- 
phurous breath almost stifles hisown. When 
the morning light dispels the shadows, the 
wretched victim, awaking unrefreshed, but 
glad to be released from these hateful slum- 
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bers, madly continues the course which will 
secure to him a speedy return of the horrors 
through which he has just passed. 

The above is not an overdrawn picture 
either of pen or pencil. There are hundreds 
of families of which it is a good portrait- 
ure; and hundreds of others, besides those 
of the lower orders so-called, at whose tables, 
though there may not be to such an extent 
the outward manifestation of the disorder 
that rages quite as fiercely within, there is 
full as reckless a disregard of the laws of 
health, and the rules of temperance and de- 
corum. Especially is this true when all the 
members of the family are not together, at 
times which are not considered “state occa- 
sions,” as among children at their meals in 
the nursery, and fathers of families—often 
older brothers also—at eating-houses. Many 
a gentleman of wealth, social standing, and 
supposed culture, indulges habitually in a 
style of eating—whenever, at least, he is by 
himself—that for indecorous, hasty, insuffi. 
cient mastication and gluttonous quantity, 
might well shame the lowest of his menials; 
and many and many a one is guilty of the 
sin—for which he can not escape paying the 
inevitable penalty—of charging his digestive 
organs with the responsibility of three hearty 
meals a day, when, by reason of his abuse of 
them, or the nature of the employment in 
which he is engaged, their powers are only 
adequate to the proper and satisfactory dis- 
posal of two. 

It is with a feeling of relief and satisfac- 
tion that we turn from this distasteful sub- 
ject to the consideration of the contrasted 
pictures. Here, instead of a horde of wild, 
ungoverned animals, engaged solely in the 
unrestrained gratification of their lower ap- 
petites, we may contemplate the pleasing 
spectacle of a quiet family gathered round 
the social board, combining intellectual with 
physical refreshment. Taken amid perfect 
order and decorum, enlivened by cheerful and 
elevating conversation, while good taste and 
moderation preside over the feast, the whole- 
some viands, uninjured in the using, are 
easily assimilated, and the purpose for which 
they were designed is fully accomplished. 
Over the evening meal peace and contentment 
shed their benign influences; and when, at 
a suitable hour, each member of the family 





seeks his couch with quiet confidence of wel- 
come repose, it is to lay his head upon a 
peaceful pillow, while heavenly influences 
guard his slumbers, and every hour, as it 
passes calmly by, bestows upon him an added 
measure of health and strength, of mental 
and physical vigor. And if visions do visit 
his couch, they are fleeting and indistinct, 
but bright with the radiance of the early 
morning hours, and replete with promises of 
good for the coming day, in the affairs of 
which, when he at last awakens to its reali- 
ties, he is enabled to take his part right man- 
fully. 

We think there is no need to say more, 
and we leave the pictures we have drawn, 
with their results, to speak for themselves, as 
they must to all who will bestow upon them 
that attention which the importance of the 
subject demands. 


——_—- 96 
A DIET OF LEATHER, IRON, FELT, ETC. 


OME physiologist has been giving a con- 

temporary the results of some investiga- 

tions and calculations in this field of diet. 
His statements are curious enough : 

When we pour milk into a cup of tea or 
coffee, the albumen of the milk and the tan- 
nin of the tea instantly unite and form leath- 
er, or minute flakes of the very same com- 
pound which is produced in the texture of 
the tanned hide, and which makes it leather 
as distinguished from the original skin. In 
the course of a year a tea-drinker of average 
habits will have imbibed leather enough to 
make a pair of shoes, if it could be put into 
the proper shape for the purpose. 

A great many things go into the mouth. 
This is not an original remark. We have 
seen it somewhere. But it is an alarming 
fact. We drink, every one of us, a pair of 
boots a year. We carry iron enough in our 
blood constantly to make a horse-shoe. We 
have clay enough in our frames to make, if 
properly separated and baked, a dozen good- 
sized bricks. We eat at least a peck of dirt 
a month—no, that is not too large an esti- 
mate. The man who carelessly tips a glass 
of lager into his stomach little reflects that 
he has begun the manufacture of hats, yet 
such is the case. The malt of the beer as- 
similates with the chyle and forms a sort of 
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felt—the very same seen so often in hat fac- 
tories. But not being instantly utilized, it 
is lost. Still further: it is estimated that 
the bones in every adult person require to be 
fed with lime enough to make a marble man- 
tel every eight months. 

To sum up, we have the following astound- 
ing aggregate of articles charged to account 
of physiology, to keep every poor shack on 
his feet for three score years and ten : 

Men's shoes, 70 years, at 1 pair a year...... 70 pairs. 


Horse-shoes, 70 years, at 1 a month, as our 
arterial system renews its blood every 





Here we are surprised to observe that we 
eat as many shoes as we wear, and a sufficient 
number of hats to supply a large family of 
boys; that we float in our blood-vessels horse- 
shoes enough to keep a span of grays shod 
all the while ;.that we carry in our animated 
clay bricks enough to build a modern fire- 
place, and in our bones marble enough to 
supply all our neighbors with mantels. We 
have not figured on the soil, at the rate of a 
peck a month; but it is safe to say that the 
real estate that a hearty eater masticates and 
swallows in the course of a long and event- 


; BO MOTisc s ccc ccsscccosccccccocccscs 840 shoes. ful career would amount to something worth 
Bricks, at 18 pet T YeOES.... ..ccccccccccecces 120 bricks havi if sold like th 
Hats, not less than 14 a year. .............. 980 hats. aving, 80 ike the corner lots on State 
ee ES eee 105 mantels. | Street, at $2,000 a front foot. 
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A DISTILLING STOVE. 


UR readers will remember that in a re- 
cent number of the JouRNAL we alluded 
to the need of some apparatus by which water 
might be distilled for the uses of a 
family in those sections of our coun- 
try where pure, soft water is not to 
be had in sufficient quantities from 
natural sources. In response to the 
statement, an eminent Western en- 
gineer, Mr. John W. Whinfield, sends 
us the design which we place before 
our readers. As will be seen, the 
apparatus is quite complete in detail, 
and at first sight is likely to elicit 
approval. The following is a de- 
scription of the apparatus as repre- 
sented in the engravings: 
Fig. 1 represents a side elevation 








From the head, which, in the absence of 
other means, may be a cask, the water flows 
through the pipe (y) into the condenser (f), the 














of the still as it stands upon the 
stove, surrounding the smoke-pipe ; 








at the left is shown the condenser 
(f) with its worm, and beneath is the 
distilled water receiver (g), while in 
front, and partially hiding the still, 
is its feeder (e). 






































Fig. 2 represents the general plan. 

Fig. 3 represents the back eleva- 
tion of the receiver (g) with the con- 
denser (,/). 

Each separate part of the appara- 
tus, as it is represented in the differ- 
ent figures, being distinguished by 
its special letter, it will be sufficient 
to trace the course of the water from its head 
to the receiver, when the whole operation can 
be perfectly understood. Thus: 
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Fie. 1.—D1acRamM oF DisTititing APPARATUS—SIDE ELEVATION. 


overflow passing through the pipe (2) into the 
boiler-feeder (e), wherein it descends and flows 
through the pipe (w) at the bottom into the still 
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or boiler, the height of water in the boiler be- 
ing determined by the waste pipe (s), which re- 
stricts it to the dotted line (n). 

Having arrived in the boiler, it is there con- 
verted into steam, and, free from impurities, 


nw 























Fie. 2.—GENERAL PLaN—Horizontat View. 


rises; and, passing between the annular disks 
(d d), arrives in the head (c), where it is partial- 
ly condensed, but prevented from falling back 
into the boiler by the disks (d d); it passes 
through the pipe (0) into the worm, where it is 
wholly condensed by the incoming hard water 
from the head or cask, and falls from the worm 
into the receiver (g) in a pure state for use. 

As, in cooking, contact with iron is to be 
avoided, so the water, in this operation, should, 
after leaving the boiler, be protected from such 
contact—the still-head and disks might be con- 
structed of block-tin (plates) unsoldered, the 
worm of prince’s metal, and the receiver of tin, 
protected from outside wear and tear. 

This apparatus ought not to cost more than 
ten dollars; the area of its base is only 16 
inches by 25 inches, its greatest height 24 
inches, and the capacity of its receiver nearly 
44 gallons. The quantity of water distilied 
will be determined by the amount of, and dura- 
tion of, the fire, and what overflow there may 
be from the receiver may be conveyed through 
the pipe (w) to the house cistern. The waste 
from the boiler-feeder by the pipe (s) can be 
taken to the drain or otherwise, as conveni- 
ent. The space (z) between the boiler and its 
jacket should be packed with some non-con- 
ducting substance, as clay. The still-head (c), 
as shown, may be distinct from the boiler, the 
two connected by a close-fitting joint below the 
disks. A shelf is shown on the top of the still- 
head, which will be found convenient. 

This apparatus will be a great benefit in do- 





mestic economy; few people are aware of the 
disadvantages attending the use of hard water 
in cooking—it hardens animal tissues, curdles 
their juices, spoils all vegetable matter, and 
sours the cook’s temper. 

The two dotted lines (772) show where the 
hard water joins the boiled ; three or four oys- 
ter shells, or a few chips of limestone, will pre- 
vent a deposit of lime on the bottom and sides 
of the boiler, as it would have a greater affin- 
ity for the shells, etc., than for the metal. 

As all the parts of this apparatus are open 
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Fie. 3.—RECEIVER AND CONDENSER. 


to the atmosphere, no danger is incurred in its 
use; the worst that could happen in winter 
would be the freezing of the supply pipe—in 
which case the boiler could be filled by filling 
the worm vessel until water flowed through 
the waste pipe (s) of the boiler-feeder (e). 


—_—__+#+—__—_. 
SOME HINTS ON BOOTS. 


ET your boots be not too thick or too 
heavy; such are cumbersome, and are no 
warmer than those made of lighter materials. 
When one is properly shod, he can walk freely 
and take such vigorous exercise as his health 
may require, whereas, being improperly shod, 
he limps, hobbles, and suffers. 

There are but few really intelligent shoe- 
makers. For the most part, these knights of 
St. Crispin are not so well educated in anatomy 
and physiology as they should be. Here and 
there we find a sensible shoemaker, as we find 
here and there a sensible tailor, who has an eye 
to comfort as well as to symmetry and art. 
We have in New York at least one establish- 
ment, which was established in 1840, where 


boots are made in accordance with such ana- . 


tomical particulars as we have named, and 
the words “Easy Boots” form a part of his 
sign. Immediately upon the appearance of 
our book on“ The Feet,” the proprietor of 
this place adopted it as the text-book of his 
profession. Those who are in any way par- 
ticular about the comfort of their “ under- 
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standings” naturally find him out, and wend 
their way thither when in quest of easy boots 
and shoes. There was an establishment in 
Boston, a few years ago, where the same prin- 
ciples were applied. We have heard nothing 
of it of late. We think there should be a 
school established where scientific instruction 
adapted to their business should be given to 
boot and shoemakers; and why would not the 
venerable Watkins be the one to fill the pro- 
fessional chair? We are confident he would 
have many students, and his graduates would 
soon become the popular boot and shoemakers 
throughout the country. 

Friends, countrymen, and “ the rest of man- 
kind,” use your senses in these matters. Don’t 
allow yourselves to be imprisoned or punished 
through the ignorance of anybody. Those who 
must, will, of course, buy their boots where they 
can find them cheapest. But those who value 
health, comfort, a good temper, and long life, 
will see to it that their feet be properly clad. 

——— +o p—_—__ 


THE FAMILY TREE. 


ITH the English aristocracy great pride 
is taken in the lineage of their ances- 
try, the records of which are kept with scrupu- 
lous care and veneration. This lineage, or gene- 
alogy, is termed the Family Tree. To improve 
the credibility of this tree, its various branches 
are closely inspected by succeeding generations, 
to see, especially, that every branch that may 
add to the credit and dignity of the family is 
made to appear in a conspicuous manner ; and, 
on the other hand, those branches that are 
rather obscure, mean, or otherwise detracting 
from a proud name, are obscured, or entirely 
cut away. Thus they improve their time-hon- 
ored tree, and hand it down, from generation 
to generation, in the most honorable and dig- 
nified form. 

This may do well enough in old England, 
where titles are in vogue, and are often of more 
importance than the wearer; but in our great 
republic, where the merits of ancestry are not 
the basis of preference, such, of right, are not 
in vogue; and we introduce the figure here 
merely to illustrate a family tree of far more 
importance—a term we may appropriately ap- 
ply to the human frame. This is a tree that 
bears as striking a resemblance to the stately 
denizen of the vegetable kingdom as does the 
English ancestral tree, and, like it, is suscepti- 
ble of as great improvements. 

The human frame, then, to continue the 
simile, is the great trunk or stem; its various 





organs, both physical and mental, are the 
branches. To make a vigorous, beautiful, and 
useful tree, the early and careful cultivation of 
all these bratiches is of the highest importance. 
One should see that they are not dwarfed or 
deformed by neglect, or want of proper care 
and training, which, in the end, will pervert 
their usefulness and disfigure the tree. 

It is now no longer questioned that, to make 
a fully and properly developed man, the culti- 
vation of the mental faculties, as well as the 
physical, is essential—indeed, more so. Proper 
training and exercise of the physical parts of 
the system, give healthy vigor and beauty to 
the external form; but as this can only be 
done to the neglect of the mind, we shall see 
the animal propensities preponderate—giving 
to the individual a gross, rude deportment; 
and, on the other hand, a too fully developed 
brain, to the neglect of the physical members, 
weakens and effeminates them. Therefore, a 
due proportional culture of the mental as well 
as the physical, and the physical as well as the 
mental faculties, must be strictly regarded, so 
that each may serve in developing and sup- 
porting the other, and all operate in unison. 

This leads us to inquire if there is not a 
system of laws, or a science, that governs and 
directs the operations of this wonderful sys- 
tem, so that the various faculties may not clash 
and jar, but harmenize, and produce the hap- 
piest results. Phrenology demonstrates that 
there are established laws governing this as 
well as the great external universe. This sys- 
tem points out the way, as well as the neces- 
sity, of cultivating not only the organs of the 
brain, but of the body also, revealing their mu- 
tual sympathies, their influence, and their de- 
pendence on each other. 

The study of this important branch of the 
great family of sciences, can not be too highly 
esteemed, or too early attended to, if it is de- 
sired to know what we are capable of, without 
venturing heedlessly through toiling years of 
disappointment, only to learn at the end of 
life, from sad experience, what we are, and 
what we should have made of ourselves ! 

To avoid this sad state, my reader, investi- 
gate with avidity the way here pointed out—a 
way which takes time “ by the forelock,” and 
goes in the advance, as it were, laying out be- 
fore the young mind a true and reliable chart 
of his capacities, so that he may perfect and 
beautify his family tree; begin a life of useful- 
ness in the morning of his days, and be a 
blessing to himself and the rest of mankind. 

JAMES I. BAIRD, 
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WILDER ON PHRENOLOGY. 


WE. had purposed an elaborate reply 
to Professor B. G. Wilder’s dem- 


onstration against Phrenology, which 
was pronounced in Cooper Institute in 
January last; but, on a careful exami- 
nation, we find nothing either new or 
important in it. All of the objections 
to Phrenology which the Professor ad- 
vances have repeatedly been met and 
answered, and all of the facts he adduces 
have been many times explained in har- 
mony with the fundamental principles 
of the phrenological theory of mind. We 
may, perhaps, at our leisure, review the 
whole subject as Professor Wilder has 
presented it, for the benefit of those who 
are not familiar with the evidences, pro 
and con, only to be found in the works 
on Phrenology; for such persons may 
be easily confused, if not utterly con- 
founded, by an imposing array of figures 
and diagrams. 

But we think the critical reader, who 
has no bias for or against Phrenology, 
can hardly fail to discover that Professor 
Wilder has admitted all that is neces- 
sary to establish the truth of Phrenology 
as a science, whatever may be said of its 
utility as an art. And who will say that 
any truth in science is not useful in art 
just to the extent that it can be made 
applicable to the purposes of life ? 

We admit that phrenologists do not 
agree in relation to the precise functions 











of certain regions of the brain, nor as to 
the location or even existence of certain 
organs; also that they may not in all cases 
correctly determine, by cranial manipu- 
lations, all the shades of capacity and 
character. But what science can be 
named whose principles are better estab- 
lished, or whose practical applications 
are more certain, or whose professors 
commit fewer errors? And yet Phre- 
nology was unknown and unthought of 
only a little more than half a century ago, 
while some of the other sciences have been 
studied for thousands of years. 

Mistakes are made in cyphering, but 
who says that arithmetic is not a science ? 
Physiologists not only differ in applying 
the principles of their science to our hab- 
its of living in the simple matters of food 
and drink, but disagree in a majority of 
the problems of physiology. Yet who 
doubts that physiology is ascience? Phy- 
sicians do not even agree as to the nature 
of disease, nor as to the modus operandi 
of medicine, nor as to the “iaw of cure ;” 
but does any one say there is no science 
of medicine ? Geologists are not agreed 
whether the interior of the earth is in- 
tensely hot or inconceivably cold; whe- 
ther the rings of Saturn are going to or 
from their primary ; whether the fires of 
the sun are fed by internal or external 
fuel; or whether the earth is growing 
larger or smaller—yet no one objects to 
geology as a science. 

Professor Wilder admits that brain 
and mind are correlated; and he proves, 
in spite of his efforts to show the con- 
trary, that certain parts of the brain are 
correlated with the manifestations of cor- 
responding mental powers, as the phre- 
nologists locate the organs of these pow- 
ers. And this admission and proof cover 
the whole field of debate. On these prop- 
ositions alone Phrenology is established ; 
and all the skulls and brains, anatomi- 
cally considered, of all the animals in all 
creation, with the Professor’s witticisms 
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and advice to phrenologists thrown in, 
can not invalidate the premises. 

The magnificent “Science of the Stars,” 
termed astronomy, whose art measures 
the planets in their courses, calculates 
the tides, predicts the eclipses, and de- 
termines the reappearance of the comets, 
is based on two very simple propositions: 
1. The earth revolves on its axis; 2. The 
earth revolves around the sun. There 
may be two more, or two hundred more 
basic propositions, but these are all that 
are neeessary to constitute astronomy a 
science and an art. 

Phrenology need not go beyond its 
two primary postulates to demonstrate 
its claim to scientific recognition: 1. The 
brain is the organ of mind; 2. Different 
parts of the brain manifest different men- 
tal powers. Professor Wilder proves 
both of these propositions, but says it is 
all physiognomy, as though (length being 
a measure of power) the introduction of 
a word of five syllables were to demolish 
a science of four syllables. 

What is physiognomy? If the Pro- 
fessor had undertaken to explain this 
exceedingly convenient word, he would 
have found himself co-operating with the 
phrenologists in elucidating the rationale 
of the mental processes, instead of oper- 
ating against them. Phrenology includes 
physiognomy, just as physiology includes 
both; and anthropology all. 

Phrenologists have always taught that 
the mental organs are correlated with 
the voluntary muscles of the body, which 
act in response to their influences. The 
manifestations of the muscles of the face 
(always in harmony with its form and 
features, as these are with the brain 
organs) constitute that department of 
Phrenology which is properly termed 
physiognomy. 

And now, as Dr. Wilder is the Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in 
one of the first universities in America, 
we respectfully call his attention to a 





very interesting and important law of 
nature, one whose recognition is vidal 
to the proof or disproof of Phrenology. 
It is this: In the ascending scale of 
organic development, differentiation, of 
both mental and vital organs, is the in- 
variable order. The lowest forms of 
living creatures have no visible organs 
or structures. In a grade above a single 
vital organ, the stomach performs all of 
the digestive processes. Still higher in 
the scale of being, the digestive processes 
are performed by separate and distinct 
organs—stomach, intestines, pancreas, 
ete. 

This law is as demonstrable in the 
mental grades of animals as in the vital. 
It is illustrated in most of Professor 
Wilder’s diagrams; and if he had favored 
us with a diagram of the brain of that 
wonderful idiot, he would have afforded 
us, if not “four and twenty blackbirds 
in a pie,” twenty-four unanswerable evi- 
dences that, in opposing Phrenology dia- 
gramatically, he is in an inextricable 
pickle. He would have presented us 
with a brain minus that portion where 
the phrenologists locate the reasoning 
organs. Perhaps, however, this is all 
physiognomy, also ! 

In conclusion, as the Professor of 
Zoology so patronizingly and kindly rec- 
ommends the professors of Phrenology 
to pursue their investigations hereafter 
among the brains of dogs instead of 
humans, we will reciprocate his good 
intent in offering to submit the whole 
controversy to dog-proof. Whenever he 
will find a tigerocious dog that will “show 
fight” quicker by patting it on its fore- 
head (kindness), than our dog will get 
mad and play bite when rubbed behind 
the ears (destructiveness), we will con- 
fess judgment that it is all “ physiog- 
nomy.” 

With regard to the nature of mind, 
Professor Wilder consistently has no 
theory. He does not profess to know a 
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It is one of the inscru- 
tables. But his conclusion is reason- 
able. He assumes a negative premise; 
he reasons negatively ; he collates a vast 

amount of statistics that prove—noth- 
ing; and then, by “ irresistible logic,” he 
comes to no conclusion. 


—— +06 —— 


RADICAL REFORMERS. 


INDING the best interests of our city 

“ going to the dogs,” through the wick- 
edness, corruption, or imbecility of bad men 
in office; finding gambling, theft, robbery, 
drunkenness and murder “ running riot,” and 
even the seats of justice occupied by unscru- 
pulous jurists, two of our leading daily news- 
papers, the Times and the Tribune, buckled 
on the armor of moral warfare, and have 
been fighting bravely. The Tribune attack- 
ed the “keno” gamblers and the “ panel” 
houses, causing the arrest of many, and scat- 
tering some hundreds of the “fancy.” Had 
the xuthorities been as vigilant as the report- 
ers, not one gambling hell would have been 
left in operation in the city of New York. 
The Tribune deserved and received the thanks 
of all good citizens for its efforts in routing 
out these curses of New York. 

The Times made it a specialty to look 
after the political thieves who were found 
robbing the city treasury. It made such ex- 
posures that it aroused the whole community 
to a sense of its danger, and so led to the 
organization of the Committee of Seventy, 
and those measures which succeeded in bring- 
ing about a change in the administration of 
affairs at our last election. The efforts to 
punish the scoundrels who were plundering 
the honest and worthy tax-payers have not 
been successful yet, but their time will come. 

Next, the Times turned its attention to the 
quack doctors of both sexes, who were found 
in large numbers, engaged in either poison- 
ing, robbing, or murdering their victims. It 
was found that many self-styled doctors were 
practicing without any right to do so, never 
having studied medicine in regular course; 
and that bad women were assisting in the 
nefarious work of producing abortions. The 
public were startled by the recital of hideous 
crimes of this nature, and many of the perpe- 
trators have been brought to the bar of justice. 


thing about it. 





One other class of wicked swindlers re- 
mains to be dealt with. They are the “no 
cure no pay ” doctors, who filch money from 
“ indiscreet young men.” They hide behind 
“ Anatomical Museums,” “ Howard Associa- 
tions,” New York “ Universities,” etc. Some 
work under real, and others under assumed 
names, advertising largely, and promising to 
“cure all diseases.” They sell vile com- 
pounds, which are either worthless or injuri- 
ous; and their prescriptions are worse than 
useless. 

Next come the patent-medicine men, and 
the “ Bitters” makers, A few steeped roots 
and herbs, mixed with sarsaparilla, spruce, 
ginger, hemlock, wormwood, with flour, lic- 
orice, etc., serve to make pills, while whisky 
and aloes serve as a basis for their “ Bitters.” 
Different makers have different mixtures, of 
course, but all are bad, and only damage any 
stomach, human or animal, into which they 
are poured. The makers are, one and all, 
simply wicked impostors. They know they 
lie on every label they print. The public is 
deceived. Poor invalids, like other dying 
men, catch at a straw, and are robbed and 
poisoned. It is alcohol in the bitters which 
stimulates the patient, and deludes him with 
the false hope that the stuff may do him 
good. Regular physicians, not already drunk- 
ards or liquor drinkers, ought to have a stop 
put to this business by teaching the people, 
through the press, the lecture-room, the -ick 
room, and even through the pulpit, what 
they ought to know on these subjects. 

We rejoice, at any rate, to know that the 
secular press is turning REForMER, and fol- 
lowing in a track which the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL has ever pursued, and exposing 
crimes in high and in low places. The time 
must soon come when respectable newspapers, 
such as the Independent, Observer, Evangelist, 
etc., shall cease from advertising the vile 
compounds of quack doctors, and come over 
and help the secular press to put down crime, 
imposture, and swindling of all sorts. When 
the religious press refuses to advertise quack 
medicines, a great gain in morality, economy, 
and temperance will be realized. Men and 
brethren, you know these words to be true. 
As you love your fellow-men, your country, 
and your God, help, we beseech you, to carry 
on this war against the devil and his legions 
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THE SHAKER QUESTION. 


HE Shakers are being slightly agitated 
by the principles of “ progress and im- 
provement,” which are stirring the world. Ac- 
tion is life; inaction is death. No institution 
or person can stand still and live. Whether 
the Shakers will continue to ignore nature, 
and so “ dry up” the fountains of life, and pass 
away; or whether they will so modify their 
modes of life as to perpetuate their doctrines 
and their kind, depends upon themselves. Cer- 
tain it is, the Almighty has established irrevo- 
cable laws by which human beings may per- 
petuate their existence on earth. The Shakers 
came into existence in accordance with these 
laws. They were conceived and born of 
woman, very much the same as other folks, 
who are just as near to nature and to God 
as themselves. Why they should blindly 
follow a frail and erring human leader, who 
inevitably leads them on to a fruitless life, 
we can not see. Was not Ann Lee a woman? 
Was she perfect? Was she not ignorant ? 
Was she not an invalid? Considered insane? 
Confined in an asylum or a prison? And 
yet, such a person is accepted as a savior of 
mankind ! 

It is our belief that the younger members 
—those not beyond the period of fruitfulness 
—will see their errors, and so modify their 
social relations as to admit of their comply- 
ing with the Scriptural command to “ multi- 
ply and replenish the earth.” If the race is 
to be improved by hereditary influences, 
surely the chaste and virile Shakers ought to 
participate in the great and good work. 

Old men and women among the Shakers, 
now in second childhood, and on the down- 
hill of life, past the period of mating, as 
well as those who are incompetent, will 
not sanction any changes or modifications in 
their modes or creed; but will continue to 
denounce seceders, talk eloquently of the 
abuses of the procreative principle, and en- 
deavor to persuade weak and willing minds 
to remain in the Shaker fold. 

As phrenologists, physiologists, and phi- 
losophers, we must protest against a// perver- 
sions—be they in church, in societies, among 
professed Christians, or among the heathen. 
We must not be misled, nor induced to fol- 
low our feelings or emotions, contrary to our 
reason and our common sense. Be it ours to 





point the way which leads from nature up to 
nature’s God—from earth to heaven. 

The grave questions for the Shakers to set- 
tle are: What is truth? What is the will of 
God? If He had intended them to live bar- 
ren lives, would He have created them male 
and female? What is the principle of sex 
for? Will the Shakers please answer ? 


a 
CONSOLIDATION. 


UBSCRIBERS to “ BrecHer’s Maaa- 
ZINE” will hereafter be supplied with the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in its place. Mr. 
Beecher has generously provided a $3.00 mag- 
azine for his subscribers, in place of the one 
he published at $2.00 a year; giving them con- 
siderable more matter than he had promised 
to do. Those who were subscribers to both 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and to BEECH- 
ER’s, will be credited on book for a period of 
time which shall be equivalent for the amount 
paid. By this consolidation the circulation of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is increased to 
the extent of that of Mr. BEEcHER’s MaGa- 
ZINE. The gain to our readers will be a new 
pen in our JoURNAL pages. In the present 
number we have a telling testimony under the 
title of “Irs WortH To Mr,” by Mr. Beecher. 
Other articles will appear, and Mr. Beecher’s 
friends will thus hear from him regularly. This 
consolidation will give us, and his subscribers, 
so much more strength, while nobody but Mr. 
Beecher himself will have any cause to regret. 
We shall try to make it an object for him to 
put his shoulder to this wheel, and thus help 
to “set the world ahead,” through the more 
venerable PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We 
welcome Mr. Beecher among our editorial 
forces, and commend him to our readers. 


—_+9o—____ 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION “ PULLING 
HAIR.” 


HE New Jerusalem Messenger (Swedenbor- 
gian) quotes the Christian Intelligencer 
(Dutch Reform) as follows. It takes the mod- 
ern scientists to task in this spicy manner: 
“ Science prides itself on its certainty. It deals 
with facts. But no science embraces all the 
facts. So science fills up the gaps with hypo- 
theses; that is, it builds up a theory around its 
facts, and then calls the theory science. The 
facts may be very scanty and the theory very 
large, but the scientific mind has constructed 
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it, and so it still is science. But the scientific 
mind, in different crania, hits on different and 
even opposite theories; and then, alas! science, 
which is certainty, stands up squarely against 
other science which is certainty. Darwin’s 
science derives man from an ape-like progeni- 
tor. Dr. Ludwig Buechner’s science, accord- 
ing to his reported lecture, derives man from 
‘a hairy, long-headed animal, with long arms 
and short legs,’ and pronounces the idea of 
descent from the ape to be ‘absurd.’ Professor 
Agassiz’s science scouts any derivation what- 
ever, but starts men as men, though under 
circumstances inconsistent with the Bible ac- 
count. The perfect knowingness with which 
all these inconsistent things are done is won- 
derful. * * * Only a fool fights ascertained 
facts. But even his folly is matched by the 
monstrous egotism that sets up its inductive 
ingight as an ultimate certainty, and, with ten 
grains of fact and ninety of insight, assumes to 
define the eternal limits of truth and absurdity.” 
All very well so far, Mr. Intelligencer, but are 
there not some ascertained facts, and have not 
the scientists some little grounds of dispute 


+4 





with a large class of theologians? There are, 
doubtless, a great many scientists who are pur- 
posely perverse, and contemptuously indifferent 
to religion, and who do not hesitate to press 
their discoveries, real or fancied, into the cause 
of unbelief. Are there not others who are 
kept painfully halting between the evidences 
of reason and the dicta of so-calle? theology ? 
The Church has its theories as well as the 
men of science, and it dees not hesitate to 
press them with all the vigor possible, and 
this theorizing has been productive of the same 
kind of troubles on the theological side that 
the Intelligencer complains of on the other. 
There is only one sovereign remedy that will 
heal the disturbance between Science and Re- 
ligion, and that is the adoption by the Church 
at large of a rational theology. [Sensible Mes- 
senger/] Wicked naturalists will then lose 
much of their vantage ground, and good ones 
will be encouraged to heartily follow the in- 
vestigation of the phenomena and laws of the 
material universe, knowing that the good and 
the true will inevitably be strengthened by all 
genuine results from their labors. 


a 
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ITS WORTH TO ME. 


BY J. A. BEECHER. 


HIS Journat, to a considerable degree, is 
devoted to the twin subjects of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy. It is, therefore, useless, 
as it would be presumptuous, for me, not a pro- 
fessional in either, to undertake to teach be- 
side those whose experience and knowledge in 
these important departments of study is such 
as to entitle their utterances to the careful con- 
sideration of the public. 

And yet, for many years, I have been a prac- 
tical believer in the principles of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy—so much so, that whatever 
reasons others may have for unbelief, they do 
not weigh much against the conclusions of fact 
and reason ; and the actualities of experience 
arrived at, not from a desire to believe in the 
subject, but by having my attention called to 
it in such a manner that it was impossible for 
me, from a purely selfish standpoint, not to 
be greatly interested. 

If you, dear reader, should strike your head 
against a telegraph post, on your way home of 
a dark night, it would make no difference to 
you whether or not one man or all men denied 
the conclusion, that you had hit something 
with your head. Your memory serves to re- 





call the circumstances, and for some time your 
head bears witness to the sore fact. 

Now, if a man runs against the subject of 
Phrenology, and is startled by its revelations ; 
if it lays before him his innermost thoughts, 
by ascertaining the relative size and position 
of the organs of the brain; and if an utter 
stranger tells him, by its aid, that he has facul- 
ties capable of lifting him far above his present 
self, and his present circumstances ; if it is to 
him a new revelation of the future ; if it opens 
to him the door of a new world, of which he 
has before only wondered ; if it calls forth a 
host of beings that heretofore have been only 
fancies, and marshals them before him as facts 
and figures of possible reality, that may form 
in a great measure the future of his life, and 
will if he follows their guiding influence; 
surely running against a telegraph post is no 
more real to such an one than running against 
Phrenology, although for the moment the for- 
mer is perhaps more material, certainly it is a 
baser act. But one may change the destiny 
of an individual, and threugh him direct the 
course of thousands, while the other is but a 
momentary surprise, soon recovered from, 
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healed and forgotten—unless, perchance, the 
hit was too much for the head. 

I will say why, in my judgment, Phrenology 
is an important subject to almost every one, 
and especially to all who seem to have strong 
tendencies in any particular direction. Some 
may dismiss the matter by a jovial, witty, or 
sarcastic remark about bumps or brains; or 
they may yield to a prejudice which, from 
some cause, has arisen in their minds, regard- 
ing the subject, and pass it by unnoticed, if 
they do not openly attack it. That this is 
hardly the best or most reasonable way, we 
think all will cheerfully admit. 

In a greater or less degree, we are all crea- 
tures of circumstance, at least until we become 
able to bend circumstances to our purposes. 
A boy is born to a humble lot in life—as nearly 
all the greatest men in this country have been. 
His youth is a struggle against surroundings 
that bear down and overcome, as far as possi- 
ble, his hopes and aspirations, instead of help- 
ing him to crown his ambition with success. 
Yet he has turned them aside, instead of being 
turned aside ; he has made them the steps upon 
which he has gone upward ; he has overthrown 
obstacles or risen superior to them, and tri- 
umphantly reached the pinnacle of his ambi- 
tion from the very foot of the mount, up whose 
rugged sides he has clambered to the glorious 
summit. Why? Because his faculties of mind 
were so fully developed in that one direction 
that anything short of satisfying their demands 
was suffering to him, and everything that 
helped to satisfy these faculties, that formed the 
strong swift current of his nature, was pleas- 
ure. To another, differently constituted, these 
things would have been done only under pain- 
ful compulsion. To him, labor, luxury, society, 
self, everything irrelevant or unnecessary to 
his purposes was cheerfully sacrificed. 

Only a few men, comparatively, have this 
overpowering, all-absorbing ambition to do, or 
become, one thing only, else the world instead 
of a few needed leaders would have too many, 
and it does not need a great many such—the 
pioneers who open the way for future genera- 
tions. Such men, with or without the aid of 
Phrenology, would speed directly to the mark 
of the prize of their high calling ; they must be 
and do one thing or nothing. . But there are 
others, the great mass of humanity, indeed, 
that will be helped by tle study of a science 
that straightens and corrects their aspirations, 
tends to shape and direct purposeless lives 
(and what a host of such there are !), and causes 
men to tread the uncertain pathway to a de- 





sired goal with a firmer step and more hopeful 
hearts than before. 

Many persons endowed with God-given fac- 
ulties, that are capable of making their pos- 
sessor happy, and the world greatly their debt- 
or, will live and die unknown, and the world 
be, by just so much, the loser, for the lack of 
self-confidence and an overpowering desire to 
follow their inclinations, which nothing can 
successfully resist. They are modest, retiring, 
unassuming, always putting some one else be- 
fore themselves ; but they have native ability 
in certain directions that commands the admi- 
ration of the few who find them out at last. 

Others there are whose circumstances and 
occupations are all against certain things which 
they will insist upon doing in spite of opposi- 
tion, and which they do well without opportu- 
nity. They are controlled by those who have 
no sympathy with their dearest purposes, they 
are trammeled by surroundings from which 
they can not free themselves; and so they go 
on, unwillingly okeying the dicta of others, 
ever hoping and vainly striving for that which 
the eye but dimly discovers in the distance, 
and which the heart can not hope to possess. 

Ah! how well do I remember, as well as 
though it were the morning of the day that 
followed, the evening when a practical phre- 
nologist gave me my first phrenological chart. 
Nothing that has occurred since, and no event 
previous to that time, has made a more indeli- 
ble impression upon my mind, or had so con- 
trolling an influence in directing the course 
of my life. All the circumstances by which I 
was then surrounded were a contradiction to 
the possibilities then presented, and which 
have since been attained, so far as time has 
permitted. As when the skillful hand touches 
the keys that call forth the sweet melody of 
music, so the touch of this master of a science 
which many great men have embraced, and 
many have scouted and disowned, a whole 
chorus of harmonies broke forth to me in the 
song of a new life; and inspired hopes and 
longings, which, like a consuming fire, had 
burned within, but now lighted up the vista 
of a brighter future. I had not then dared to 
hope that I could ever realize that to which 
my aspirations pointed in the long, dim dis- 
tance, but seemed ever to be scourged back by 
the stern realities of the situation. For the 
encouragement of others similarly situated, 
and possessed of seemingly inconsistent but 
dearly beloved hopes, let me say that I have 
realized far more than I then saw, even through 
the colors of fancy, so far as I have pursued 
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those objects most dear to me, and for which I 
seemed best fitted by natural endowments; and 
still hope points into the future, and bids me 
strive for better and larger things, and fondly 
promises that they are possibilities to me. 
Phrenology, kind reader, did this forme. It 
came to me when I was alone in my aspira- 
tions; when surroundings formed a wall over 
which I had never hoped to clamber; when 
everything seemed to forbid that I should 
dare to follow those desires which filled 
my mind and heart, but not my hope; when 
I trembled to think that it was possible for 
me to step out toward that to which my ev- 
ery longing led; when the lot to which I was 
born was the lot in which my friends de- 
sired me to abide and delve, and not venture 
upon an untried and uncertain future; when 
opposition, with frowning face, said to nat- 
ural timidity, “Remain where circumstances 
have placed you,” Phrenology came to me 
there, and whispered to my aspirations that 
they could be made living realities; she took 
timidity by the hand and strengthened her; 
gave to hope a clearer view of the objects 





desired ; told me that I could attain the full 
measure of my ambition, and warned me to 
hasten slowly; strengthened faith, and fixed 
in me an unalterable love of that science which 
is able to take the timid, trembling youth by 
the hand, and lead him out upon the hilltop, 
to view the future which is possible for him. 

Because Phrenology has done this for me— 
and more that I could not tell, without speak- 
ing of those things which are mine alone, and 
not the world’s, or any man’s—I have written 
this, and offer it to all those who, like myself, 
believe in her teachings, in her helpfulness, in 
her adaptation to the practical wants of many, 
if not of all men. I do not know a great deal 
of the science, but I believe it will help all men 
and women to a better knowledge of them- 
selves and their capabilities ; and in this world 
of mistakes, and blunders, and misplacements, 
I think anything that will help to open to men 
their own minds, and strengthen confidence in 
their own powers, is something to be cher- 
ished and taught until more of us, without it, 
shall get into the place that we fit, and that 
fits us. 


———_¢¢9—____ 


A MAN 


GIvE me a man with an aim, 
Whatever that aim may be, 
Whether it’s wealth or whether it’s fame, 
It matters not to me. 
Let him walk in the path of right, 
And keep his aim in sight, 
And work and pray in faith away, 
With his eye on the glittering height. 


Give me a man who says, 
“TIT will do something well, 
And make the fleeting days 
A story of labor tell.” 
Though the aim he has be small, 
It is better than none at all; 
With something to do the whole year through, 
He will not stumble or fail. 





WITH AN AIM. 


But Satan weaves a snare 
For the feet of those who stray, 
With never a thought or a care 
Where the path may lead away. 
The man who hath no aim 
Not only leaves no name 
When this life’s done, but ten to one 
He leaves a recopd of shame. 


Give me a man whose beart 
Is filled with ambition’s fire ; 
Who sets his mark in the start, 
And moves it higher and higher. 
Better to die in the strife, 
The hands with labor rife, 
Than to glide with the stream in an idle dream, 
And live a purposcless life. 


—~+0e—__—_ 


WHAT THE LEAF DOES. 


T pumps water from the ground, through 
the thousands of tubes in the stem of the 
tree, and sends it into the atmosphere in the 
+ form of unseen mist, to be condensed and fall 
in showers; the very water that, were it not 
for the leaf, would sink in the earth and find its 
way, perchance, through subterranean channels 
to the sea. And thus it is that we see it works 
to give us the “early and the latter rain.” It 





works to send the rills and streams, like lines 
of silver, down the mountain and across the 
plain. It works to pour down the larger 
brooks, which turn the wheels that energize 
the machinery which gives employment to 
millions—commerce stimulated and wealth 
accumulated, and intelligence disseminated 
through the agency of this wealth. The leaf 
does it all. It has been demonstrated that 
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every square inch of leaf lifts 0.035 of an ounce 
every twenty-four hours. Now, a large forest 
tree has about five acres of foliage, or 6,272,630 
square inches. This being multiplied by 0.035 
(the amount pumped by every inch) gives us 
the result—2,252 ounces, or eight barrels. 

The trees on an acre give 800 barrels in twen- 
ty-four hours. An acre of grass, or clover, or 
grain, would yield about the same result. The 
leaf is a worker, too, in another field of labor, 
where we seldom look—where it works for the 
good of man in a most wonderful manner. It 
carries immense quantities of electricity from 
the earth to the clouds, and from the clouds to 
the earth. Rather dangerous business trans- 
porting lightning; but it is particularly fitted 
for this work. Did you ever see a leaf entire 
as to its edges? It is always pointed, and 
these points, whether they be large or small, 
are just fitted to handle this dangerous agent. 
These tiny fingers seize upon and carry it away 
with ease and wonderful dispatch. There 
must be no delay; it is “time freight.” True, 
sometimes it gathers up more than the trunk 
can carry, and in the attempt to crowd and 
pack the baggage, the trunk gets terribly shat- 
tered, and we say that lightning struck the 
tree ; but it had been struck a thousand times 
before. This time it was overworked.—Amer- 
tcan Entomologist. 

[It is well known that after the forest is 
cleared from a new region of country, the 
swamps dry up, marshy places become solid 
ground, many springs fail temporarily or per- 
manently, and good mill-streams become dwin- 
died, meager, and unserviceable, except at 
spring freshets, and small farm streams en- 
tirely disappear. For the health and prosper- 
ity of a country, a considerable timber section 
should be cultivated or preserved. ] 


——__+#e——__ 


MAPLE-SUGAR. 


onion 
HE time has passed with most of our 
country readers who possess a sugar 
“bush,” and who make it a part of their early 
spring work to draw from the acer sacchari- 
num its store of rich sirup. The maple-sugar 
product has within a few years assumed so 
great an importance that its statistics furnish 
no trivial comparison with the cane-sugar 
growth of the South; and we deem it alto- 
gether worth while to devote some space, now 
and then, for the encouragement of farmers in 
planting maple-trees. 





The sugar-maple is indeed one of the most 
beautiful of trees; its stateliness and graceful 
habit rendering it an object of special interest 
to those who practice landscape gardening. 
No other tree supports an equally massive 
head of foliage by so slender a stem. In au- 
tumn it displays a gorgeous variety of tints, 
and those groves or groups of trees which 
boast its presence in a goodly proportion, then 
stand arrayed in a mantle of beauty which is 
most captivating to the lover of the pictur- 
esque. 

But the question, Will it pay? is more com- 
pletely answered for the satisfaction of the 
practical agriculturist when we consider the 
statistics of maple-sugar production. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1860 (that of 1870 not yet 
having been tabulated in this respect), the ma- 
ple-sugar crop amounted to 40,120,205 pounds ; 
the States contributing to this product being 
as follows: 






Alabama... 228 | Missouri........ 142,028 
Arkansas. . 8,077 | New Hampshire. 2,255,012 
Connecticu os 44,259 | New Jersey...... \ 
Georgia ......... 991 | New York....... 10,816,419 
) eee 134,195 | North Carolina. . 30.845 
Indiana......... pe YT eee 3,345,508 
BE saa6cseesas 315,436 | Pennsylvania.... 2,767,385 
Kansas, ......... 8,742 | South Carolina.. 205 
Kentucky....... 380,941 | Tennessee ...... 115,620 
|, ern 306,742 | Vermont........ 9,897,781 
Maryland ....... 63,281 | Virginia ........ 938,108 
Massachusetts... 1,006,078 | Wisconsin ...... 1,584,451 
Michigan ....... 4,051,822 | Nebraska ....... 122 
Minnesota....... 370,669 

Miesissippi...... DO ccssccnss 40,120,205 





According to the best authorities, the crop 
of maple-sugar for 1862 was estimated at 
28,000 tons, or 62,720,000 pounds, or an ad- 
vance of fifty per cent. over the crop of 1860. 
This amount of sugar at eight cents per pound 
would amount to $5,017,600. As the interest 
in this Northern sugar product has constantly 
increased since 1860, it is doubtless safe to es- 
timate the crop of 1870 at 100,000,000 pounds, 
and having a value of at least $8,000,000. The 
importance of this element in our sugar supply 
certainly needs no stronger advocacy than this 
array of figures. 

Sugar-maple trees will grow on steep side- 
hills, in gorges and glens, on mountains, on 
plains, among rocks and stones, in waste places 
where the ground may not be plowed or other- 
wise utilized. It would by no means be out of 
place along lanes and public road sides, on 
lake shores and river banks, and along rail- 
ways. 

There ought to be a sugar-maple “sap- 
bush” on every man’s farm. It would pay in 
timber, in fuel, and in sugar, to say nothing of 
summer-shade and beautiful landscape. 
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THE CELT, OR THE ABORIGINAL OF EUROPE.—No. 2. 


E have said that when defeated, the 

Celt was apt to be dismayed. It is 
true, also, that when victorious, he was apt to 
be proud and insolent. The Celt always man- 
ifested more self-esteem than he felt or really 
possessed. He rather wished to appear than 
to be. He continually strove to gain admira- 
tion from his fellows. He did not rest content 
with the self-assurance of inherent worthiness. 
Again, his passions predominated over his in- 
tellect. Reason bowed to impulse. He was 
also much more religious than moral. He 
lacked policy. He was easily persuaded. It 
must be at once evident that he was incapable 
of being relied on, though honorable in the 
main. His jealousy was easily excited, and 
he was transparent in the manifestation of his 
feelings. His character was not exactly vic- 
ious. It was very unbalanced. The character 
of the Goth was very different. Endurance, 
and a dense, wiry, physical, and mental muscle, 
marked him. The Goth looked out into the 
future, and laid his plans beforehand. The 
Celt is concerned more with the present. He 
inclines to let the future take care of itself. 
The difference between the modern German 
and Englishman and the modern Celtic-French- 
man is a good illustration. The two former 
are essentially Gothic. To the modern Celtic- 
Frenchman, Cesar’s brief description of his 
ancestors, Cupidi novarum rerum (Eager of 
something new), is still very applicable. There 
is the same impulsiveness, the same frivolity, 
the same love of display as is represented as 
characterizing the Gaul of former days. The 
ancient Gothic tribes from the northern por- 
tions of Europe and of Asia originally kept 
moving downward and westward in the wake 
of the Celtic who had preceded them. The 
latter gave way, and were driven to narrower 
and narrower quarters. The Gothic element, 
gradually, surely, and powerfully diffusing it- 
self over Europe, at length, as has been be- 
fore remarked, predominates, the Celtic having 
largely disappeared, or, in a subordinate de- 
gree, having been incorporated therewith. 

In some instances, however, the Celtic ele- 
ment has been preserved quite distinet. The 
French have been before referred to. The 
Irish are another example. The modern Prus- 





sian, descending from the old Gothic stock, 
nationally considered, is a cool and brave war- 
rior; politic, prudent, and careful; a persistent 
and determined executor of thoroughly contem- 
plated plans of operation, and a solid thinker. 
The late Franco-Prussian war affords a good 
illustration. His Celtic enemy has been more 
excitable, rash, incautious; proudly courage- 
ous in the inspiration of the moment, yet more 
incapable of organized, well-meditated, and 
enduring action. He has been more subject 
to extremes of feeling according as circum- 
stances changed; too hasty in forming his con- 
clusions, and lacking in solidity of character. 
Phrenologically considered, it is well known 
that the German has a large brain, conferring 
power of mind ; a predominating Motive-Vital 
Temperament, conferring great capacities for 
endurance, mental and physical; together with 
large Firmness, Cautiousness, and Causality. 
The national or representative Frenchman, 
on the other hand, has a preponderating Nerv- 
ous Temperament; large Combativeness and 
love of Approbation, combined with deficient 
Firmness and Cautiousness. The ancient racial 
peculiarities, in these as well as in other re- 
spects, have been remarkably preserved. 

But to return: the character of the Celt of 
olden time has not been all told yet. He had 
a religion. That religion was Druidism. It 
images forth the interior man. The minister 
of that religion was the priestly Druid, who, 
with long white beard and flowing gown, every- 
where inspired awe by his presence. The Druid 
was much more venerable in his demeanor 
than the common Celt. His high position, his 
consciousness of superior knowledge, the in- 
fluences of his gloomy religion and long prac- 
tice had molded his nature and calmed his 
spirit. The Celtic Druid, like the priest of 
more modern Judea and the philosopher of 
China, stood at the very sources of the national 
character. Of whatever knowledge and learn- 
ing that had found their way into the “ Wilds 
of Northern and Western Europe,” he was 
then the sole possessor. He was the only 
teacher of both wisdom and religion. A com- 
manding position did he occupy among the 
rude tribes with whom he dwelt. He scattered 
or withheld instruction at pleasure. He in- 
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cited to war o. persuaded to peace. Over the 
administration and legislation of law he had 
almost supreme control, and he was the only 
guide who sought to conduct the faltering trav- 
eler through the vale of life to a distant eter- 
nity. As a man of wisdom, the Druid appears 
to have been widely known and greatly re- 
vered. To him came the youth of the land for 
training and instruction. Even the sons of 
nobles and princes sat at his feet to be initiated 
into his curious mysteries. These he often 
led away into the retired groves in the heart 
of which his schools were situated, where, 
for many years, he would train those under 
his charge in natural, political, and religious 
science. This instruction was oral, and given 
in the form of Triadic verse. Though acquainted 
with writing, he well knew how to maintain 
his ascendency over the popular mind. To 
attempt the preservation of his learning in any 
connected form was a punishable crime. It is 
obvious that much uncertainty must exist as 
to the actual amount of knowledge possessed 
by the ancient Celtic Druid. He lived among 
an uncultured people. He was almost wholly 
cut off from Grecian and Roman civilization ; 
and yet we have clear evidence that, for the 
rudimental times in which he lived, his learn- 
ing in some directions was eminent and exten- 
sive. Astronomy was not unknown. He laid 
claim to a thorough acquaintance with Botany 
and Mineralogy, with especial reference to the 
uses of plants and minerals in the practice of 
medicine. Rhetoric, and especially the kin- 
dred art of Poetry, were made by him objects 
of particular study and culture. His political 
relations created the necessity for the cultiva- 
tion of some crude form of political science. 
The rudiments of Jurisprudence were, doubt- 
less, known to him. In the religious depart- 
ment, his speculations gave evidence of much 
patient thought and research respecting the 
nature and attributes of God, the position and 
character of man in this life, and his existence 
and destiny hereafter. The earliest bard of 
Wales, a member of the order and acquainted 
with its mysteries, frequently alludes to the 
Druidical views of the formation of the world, 
of the nature and powers of man, and of the 
inherent constitution of things. The civil code, 
as has been before noted, was almost exclu- 
sively under the control of the Druid. To 
every crime he thus attached a religious as 
well as a civil penalty. Before him, as a 
supreme tribunal, from whose decisions there 
was but one appeal, came many an offender 
against the public order. Those who refused 





to obey his mandates, he sometimes visited 
with the most condign punishment. Resist- 
ance made the victim both an outlaw and an 
apostate. Cut off like the Hebrew leper from 
all communion with his kind, such an one 
wandered away, accursed and neglected, into 
some distant mountain recess, where his life 
and his miseries were ended together. The 
intimate connection between the civil institu- 
tions and the religion of the Celt is a striking 
feature in his history. It suggests at once the 
blended civil and religious elements of the 
Mosaic Code. Such a state of things appears 
the most natural to the primal states of society. 
It is also, doubtless, the best, being wisely 
ordered as the more conducive to the main- 
tenance of order. This circumstance has also 
been ever referred to as a convincing argument 
to prove the Oriental origin of the Druidic 
order. 

But the spiritual function of the Druid was 
viewed and treated as the most important. He 
believed in a single supreme Deity, who created 
and governed all things by His own inflexible 
Will. To this supreme Power he gave the 
names of Sul, the Sun, and Faran, the Thun- 
der. He also affirmed the existence of several 
inferior Divinities, some of them creations of 
the original Deity, and others princes and he- 
roes, who, for their bravery and virtue, had 
been exalted to this high station. These in- 
ferior beings were especially ordained to carry 
into execution the mandates of the one Supreme. 
They possessed, however, an inherent power 
over man, which they could exercise independ- 
ently of all superior control. : 

The Celtic Druid held that man was a fallen 
intelligence, who by his fall had lost all know]- 
edge of superior states of being; and that, in 
order to regain his original position, he must. 
pass through several preparatory stages of ex- 
istence, of which this life is the first and intro- 
ductory. He believed that man is the grand 
end of Nature, as well as the most glorious 
being in it; for whom, in his fallen condition, 
this world and all it contains were especially 
created. Maintaining that man is capable of 
discerning good and evil, the Druid held that 
if he preferred the evil he lapsed again into a 
lower and more brutish state of being; from 
which he might, though with less hope of suc- 
cess, attempt to regain his original position. 
But if, on the other hand, a man preferred the 
good, he was borne at death to a higher sphere, 
where he rapidly advanced toward the perfec- 
tion which properly belongs to him. This 
was very good doctrine for those times. But 
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more than this, the Druid also held that, even 
in this life, the good and the true are becoming 
more and more established; that, finally, the 
whole race would reach such a stage of per- 
fection that this world would be of no further 
service as a scene of trial and discipline; and 
that when this culminating period had arrived, 
and the race had been translated to a higher 
abode, this earth would be swept out of being. 
On the rude and horrid altars of his religion 
it can not be denied that human victims were 
sacrificed, while from the course of the crim- 
son current, as it flowed under his knife, were 
prognosticated the events of the future. 

The oak seems to have been regarded as pe- 
culiarly sacred by the Druid, and a symbol of 
the Supreme One. In all his religious observ- 
ances he was crowned with garlands of oak 
leaves. All his instructions were given in 
groves of oak. In those consecrated places, 
far removed from all disturbing scenes, he 
held his daily and monthly worship. The 
wonder and awe inspired by the dense, un- 
broken gloom of the forest appeal very power- 
fully to the higher sentiments of the human 
breast, and impress one with the idea of a 
present Deity. Such feelings as these were 
operated upon in the mind of the Celt. The 
religious element in man is strong. The soul 
ever reaches out after that which is unseen 
and spiritual. These spiritual wants of hu- 
manity require to be supplied; these spiritual 
affections require to be developed and nur- 
tured. Therefore, true religion should nexer 
be ignored. 

The mistletoe was held as peculiarly sacred 
by the Druid. When the moon had reached 
the sixth day of her waxing, he proceeded 
with great pomp, and accompanied by the 
multitude, to some tree on which the desired 
plant had been found growing. Clad in white 
he ascends the tree, and with golden knife 
severs therefrom the coveted prize. It is re- 
ceived in a white cloth below. Sacrifice then 
follows, and the people rejoice, for the mis- 
tletoe is endowed with the wondrous power of 
curing disease and of destroying the effects of 
poison. The ruder the conditions of society, 
the more natural and, indeed, the more neces- 
sary de organized externals of some sort in re- 
ligio’.s matters appear, even though they be 
eminently superstitious. Truth is thus pre- 
sented to the mind with force, interest is kept 
alive, and the untrained religious sentiments 
manifesting themselves are in this way the 
more powerfully awakened. Those who would 
iguore the benefits of any system of religion 





appealing to general humanity, because it con- 
tained aught else but the highest spirituality, 
seem to us to entertain views more visionary 
than practical. Truth is relative. But to re- 
turn, the power and influence of the priestly 
Celtic Druid had probably flourished in Gaul 
and Britain for centuries anterior to the Chris- 
tian era. Upon the introduction of a higher 
civilization, that power and influence, though 
not without a struggle, began gradually to de- 
cline. The Druid himself has long ago dis- 
appeared. Thus the world moves on. 

Let us now pause a moment and reflect a 
little on that great system, Druidism, as to its 
origin and influences. Whence did it arise? 
Beyond doubt, it is to be viewed as a repro- 
duction on European soil of some gigantic sys- 
tem cherished by the Celt before he had aban- 
doned his Oriental home. It may have been 
some stupendous scheme of idolatry resem- 
bling, in the main, the Buddhism or the Brah- 
manism of Eastern Asia. It may have been 
some corrupted form of that religion first im- 
planted in the heart of the Hebrew nation, and 
which, having been once received, continued 
for a long time to shed a dim light and exert a 
molding influence in the Celtic breast. But, 
whatever its parentage, it was certainly Orien- 
tal. “No idolatrous worship,” says Hume, 
“ever attained such an ascendency over man- 
kind. No system of superstition was ever so 
fearful, none ever better calculated to impress 
ignorance with awful terror, or to extort im- 
plicit confidence from a deluded people.” But 
Celtic Druidism is not to be tried by the stand- 
ard of more modern times. It flourished in 
a barbarous age; at a period when not even 
the partial civilization of Egypt or of Syria, 
of Greece or of Rome, had penetrated those 
Celtic wilds, and at a period when the diviner 
light of Christianity had not yet begun to 
dawn. That great and grievous evils grew 
out of this system can not be denied. Almost 
all knowledge, religious as well as secular, was 
shut up within the sacred inclosures of Druid- 
ism. Its political intrigues were often of the 
most hurtful character. Its judicial proceed- 
ings were often marked by injustice, and its 
penal enactments by the utmost cruelty. It 
threw around religion the mystic vail of super- 
stition. Buta ruder religion may have been de- 
manded for reasons before mentioned. Druid- 
ism certainly did something toward dissemi- 
nating a higher knowledge, and introducing a 
higher style of humanity among the people. 
It established a system of jurisprudence which, 
all full of errors though it was, was far prefer- 
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able to what might have been the judgment 
of ungoverned passion. It cultivated a relig- 
ious instinct, which, without any such guid- 
ance, might have shown itself in much ruder 
and grosser forms. It added dignity to human 
life, and solemnity to human action, by connect- 
ing them with another and retributive state of 
being. Some of the influences of this religion 
still remain. It was long interwoven with the 
religious affections of the Welsh people. All 
the powers of the Roman and Saxon invasion 
could not wholly eradicate it, nor even the 
energies of Christianity itself. The modern 
bard of Wales preserves with undiminished 
love that mystical system which had its origin 
in those golden days when Druidic Science 
was taught in the antique Triplet. Many of 
those quaint fancies and superstitions extant 
in the mountainous districts of the Principality 
are fragments of Druidic lore. After many 
centuries of civilization, a strong affection for 
this old religion yet lingers in the heart of the 
nation. 

On the eve of taking a final departure from 
our subject, we may be allowed to institute a 
brief compaiison between the character of the 
Celt, as given by the ancients, when he lived 
on the banks of the Seine and Loire, and some 
of those characteristic traits which we are ac- 
customed to recognize as marking the modern 
Irish. Every feature reappears—the indisposi- 
tion to cultivate the fields; the delight in tip- 
pling and brawling; the ostentation; the lan- 
guage full of comparisons and hyperboles, of 





allusions and quaint terms; the droll humor; 
the hearty delight in singing and reciting the 
deeds of past ages; the most decided talent for 
rhetoric and poetry; the curiosity (no trader 
was allowed to pass without telling the news); 
the almost extravagant credulity which acted 
on such reports (no traveler used to be allowed 
on pain of severe penalty to communicate un- 
authenticated accounts except to the public 
magistrates); the childlike piety, which sees 
in the priest a father, and asks for his advice 
in all things; the unsurpassed fervor of national 
feeling, and the closeness with which those who 
are fellow-countrymen cling together, almost 
like one family, in opposition to the stranger ; 
the inclination to rise in revolt under the first 
chance leader who presents himself, and to 
form bands, but, at the same time, the inca- 
pacity to preserve a self-reliant courage equally 
remote from presumption and from pusillanim- 
ity, to perceive the right time for waiting 
and for striking, or to attain, or even barely to 
tolerate, any organization, any sort of fixed 
military or political discipline. In the mighty 
vortex of the world’s history, which inexorably 
crushes all people that are not as hard and as 
flexible as steel, such a nation could not long 
maintain itself. With reason the Celt of the 
Continent suffered the same fate at the hand 
of the Roman as his kinsmen in Ireland suffer 
down to our own day at the hand of the 
Saxon—the fate of being merged as a leaven 
of future development in a politically superior 
nationality. HISTORICUS. 


_——_ —$¢9—__—_—. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF FORCE. 


BOUT thirty years ago Dr. Mayer, of 

Germany, propounded the theory that 
force, like matter, is indestructible; that when 
it ceases to be manifest in one form, it still 
exists and can be traced in some other form. 
Scientists in various nations sought for facts 
confirmatory of this theory. They found and 
brought forward facts which seemed, in some 
degree, to favor it. The theory arrested pub- 
lic attention as something new and interesting. 
The public did not wait for it to be proved. 
The analogy of matter seemed to be all the 
proof requirsd. Imagination could weave the 
novel and beautiful thought into a variety 
of forms, and into almost any desired system. 
Essayists and lecturers had something fresh 
to write and talk about. Christian ministers 
had a new set of most striking illustrations. 





Theologians could weave it in as arguments-in 
support of their creeds. Editors found in it 
taking items for their scientific columns. 
Skeptical philosophers caught fire at the-sug- 
gestion, and mounted, and soared, and made 
it a god, the creator, and cause, and solution 
of all natural phenomena. Thus all the world 
came to believe it and look upon it as estab- 
lished truth, except those who were trying to 
prove it. With them it was yet an undefined 
and unproved hypothesis. The people did not 
stop to inquire what it is that we are to believe 
indestructible, whether it is the invisible some- 
thing which moves matter, or the energy of 
moving bodies. 

Scientists now limit the inquiry to the energy 
of moving bodies, and bodies that can be 
moved, and have nothing’ to say about force 
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proper, or the forces—the cause or causes of 
motion. Energy, of course, is only energy 
when it is moving matter. There is no such 
thing as latent or inactive energy. If it ceases 
to move matter (if it ever does), it ceases to be. 
Scientists recognize, however, what is called 
potential energy ; that is, energy which a body 
may in certain circumstances exert. Shall we 
say, then, that the same quantity of energy 
has always been moving the matter of the 
universe?’ But we have evidence that the 
earth was once a burning world, and that the 
elements of the material universe once existed 
in their uncombined, gaseous state. When these 
eiements were uniting, the quantity of energy 
moving the matter of this world was a thou- 
sand times greater than it is now. The heat 
that was generated by the uniting of these ele- 
ments has gone forever from the material uni- 
verse, and is lost in the unoccupied chambers 
of space. The energy operative on earth, or 
in the material universe, has not been the same 
on any two days of its past existence. Well, 
we will not try to maintain the unchangeable 
quantity of energy, but we will still hold to its 
indestructibility. 

Admitting that it may be lost in space, we 
will assume that while it remains in connection 
with matter, it can never cease to be, or be less 
or more, and see if facts will sustain us. I 
throw a brick up to a man who is laying the 
wall of a building; he catches it,and lays it 
in the wall. Gravity overcame the propelling 
energy which started the upward motion of 
the brick, and the dynamic energy of the as- 
cending brick, until it ceased to ascend. At 
that moment the man caught it, and fastened 
it in the wall. No natural force can now move 
it; it therefore possesses no potential energy. 
‘The motion and dynamic energy of the ascend- 
ing brick are absolutely annihilated. Another 
example: a cannon ball is thrown upward 
from the foot of a mountain, and lodges in a 
crevice of the rock at the top of the mountain. 
No natural force can move it from its po- 
sition, so it does not possess any potential en- 
ergy. All of the motion and energy which 
was taken from the ascending ball by gravity, 
is absolutely annihilated, no other motion or 
energy succeeds, and gravity has received no 
increase of energy. It is not true, then, that 
energy is indestructible. 

But is it not true that the physical forces, 
those forms of force which have received spe- 
cific names—such as gravity, inertia, cohesion, 
light} heat, electricity, magnetism, chemical 
affinity—is it not true that these are converti- 





ble one into another? If it is true, the force 
producing must cease to be as the force pro- 
duced becomes manifest. A falling body pro- 
duces heat. Gravity is the force which drew 
the body down and produced the heat; but the 
force of gravity upon the body is not dimin- 
ished. A flying cannon ball moves only from 
its own inherent force of inertia. When it 
strikes, it produces heat and other effects, but 
its force of inertia is not the least diminished. 
It will require as much energy to start it in 
motion again, at the same velocity, as it did at 
first; and, when moving, it will produce all the 
effects that it did before. The process may be 
repeated a thousand times, and as long as the 
quantity of matter remains the same, its force 
of inertia will remain unchanged in quantity. 
Chemical attraction draws the particles of mat- 
ter together, their collision produces heat ; but 
the chemical force is nci decreased—it holds 
the particles together as strongly as it drew 
them together; and if by any means they are 
separated, it will draw them together again as 
strongly as before. Heat is said to produce 
electricity, but in the process there is no de- 
crease in the heat. Electricity is said to pro- 
duce heat. Make a conducting wire of copper 
with a short piece of platinum wire in the m.id- 
dle of it. Attach electrometers to the copper 
wire on both sides of the platinum wire. As 
the electrical current passes through, the plat- 
inum wire will become heated, because it is a 
poor conductor ; but during the heating of the 
platinum wire, the two electrometers will show 
precisely the same quantity of electricity—there 
is no loss of electricity—then electricity is not 
changed into heat. After the platinum wire 


~has become red-hot, less electricity will pass, 


because the heated platinum wire is a poorer 
conductor even than the cold platinum wire. 
Electricity is said to produce magnetism ; but 
electrometers placed before and beyond the 
magnet show that there is no decrease in the 
electrical force ; so electricity is not changed 
into magnetism. 

Scientists have not found a single instance 
where one force is transformed into another. 
Mr. Tyndall says (“ Fragments of Science,” p. 
80), “ In no case is the force producing the mo- 
tion annihilated or changed into anything else.” 

But they have discovered that there exists a 
quantitive relation between the dynamic energy 
producing heat, and the heat produced. Cer- 
tainly; men have always known that there 
exists a quantitive relation between cause and 
effect, between the amount of energy employed 
and the work done. If one blow with a ham- 
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mer will produce some heat, we of course ex- 
pect that two blows will produce twice as much. 

It appears, then, that scientists have used 
language which has misled the people, or else 
the people have run on far ahead of the scien- 


tists, and have reached conclusions which have 
no foundation in fact. Neither motion nor en- 
ergy is indestructible; and the physical forces 
are in no sense or degree convertible one into 
another. 


——  +0e 


THE ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


DUCATIONAL institutions, comprehend- 

ing those practical features which are 
especially required by American young men 
to fit them for the business of life, are spring- 
ing rapidly into existence in thiscountry. But 
a few vears ago an Industrial University was 
an institution merely in prospect. The great 
success which has attended the establishment 
of Cornell University, N. Y., has stimulated 
other States to found similar useful institutions. 
The engraving represents the Industrial Uni- 
versity of Illinois, created by a grant from Con- 





1,200 students. The land on which the Uni- 
versity is located, and which belongs to it, 
comprises a tract of over 600 acres, which is 
divided into the experimental farm, the stock 
farm, agricultural grounds, campus for orna- 
mental grounds, military parade grounds, etc. 
Besides this tract, the University owns 25,000 
acres in Minnesota and Nebraska. 

The object entertained by the founders of 
this institution is to make the fields of learning 
free to all, so that whoever comes may learn 
what he would. In its methods, considered 





gress, the State of Illinois accepting this grant 
with itsconditions. The University is situated 
in Urbana, Champaign County. The building 
was erected in 1867, and departments appro- 
priated respectively to agriculture, horticulture, 
chemistry, and library were founded on liberal 
private contributions and the State appropria- 
tions. The building is 214 feet in length, with 
a wing extending back 124 feet; it has three 
stories, with basement and Mansard roof. It 
is designed wholly for public use. It contains 
a large hall for chapel and general exercises; 
large drawing-rooms, and thirty class and 
lecture rooms sufficient for the instruction of 





as entirely subservient to the best means of 
obtaining a practical knowledge of things, it 
employs the hand and the eye, as well as the 
brain of the student, so that he may effectively, 
as well as figuratively, “ suit the action to the 
word, and the word to the action.” 

The requisites for entering this institution 
are few, to wit: A good knowledge of the 
common school branches—arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, history of the United States, 
algebra to quadratic equations—and the appli- 
cant must be over fifteen years of age, and, of 
course, possess good habits. Female studenta 
are received on equal fvoting with males. 
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“A DREAM—NOT ALL A DREAM.” 


PHYSICAL LAW— MORAL LAW -— COMPENSATIONS — PENALTIES — THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, ETC., 
ROUTED, DOOMED, PUNISHED. 


RCHBISHOP PALEY was a great and 
wise Christian philosopher. He asserts 
that “of all the many myriads of nerves that 
permeate and vitalize the human organism, not 
one was designed by the Creator for pain.” 
This he adduces as irrefragible evidence of the 
Divine benevolence. The law of sensation is a 
physical, organic law. As such it must have 
its sanctions. The very nature of law requires 
this. The normal use of the senses, in all their 
varied functions, produces pleasure. The same 
abused—which always involves violation of 
law—insures penalty, ¢.¢., pain. This penalty, 
too, as a warning against disobedience, pro- 
claims the beneficence of the law. It matters 
not through what motive the warning is disre- 
garded. The sanctions are forced, the penalty 
inexorable. To illustrate: the infant thrusts 
its little finger into the flame—ignorance does 
not protect against the burning. By wicked 
deception a child swallows caustic poison—in- 
nocence prevents not a half century of untold 
suffering to the victim. The monkey uses the 
cat's paw to gather roasted chestnuts from the 
fire—involition is no shield against the scorch- 
ing. But who would forego the benefits of sen- 
sation, to be exempt from pain? Few, perhaps 
none. Many, at first thought, might consent 
to try. 
EXPERIENCE. 

Take a case—Charles Sneidher was an in- 
dustrious machinist. He had a good wife and 
two bright children. Fondly he loved them; 
gladly he toiled for them. One day, while 
working, as was proper and needful for the 
support of these dear ones, his arm was caught 
in the machinery of his shop. Before relief 
came the arm has been nearly wrenched from 
its socket, craunching the bones to a mass. 
He must lose his arm, but his life is saved. 
His suffering is intense. He groans out in his 
anguish: “ Oh, to be delivered from this terri- 
ble suffering! Oh, to be saved from this irrep- 
arable loss!” But organic law has been vio- 
lated, pain and loss must follow. Patience 
and nature’s recuperation will in due time bring 
healing. But he wants, he craves, immediate 
restoration. This can be granted by the Maker 
of all laws. What does he wish? To be re- 
turned at once, whole and well, to his work. 
Suppose this be offered on the one possible 
condition. He shall henceforth be free from 
the law of sensation as concerns himself. Will 





he accept? Anything to escape his bodily suf- 
fering. His urgent request is granted. 
HYPOTHETICAL EXPERIENCE. 

Mr. Sneidher is again in his shop, cured— 
free from pain. No more is he to come under 
the influence of this rejected law. His work 
for the day is done. He leaves for his home 
and comes into the fresh air of a June evening. 
The soft breezes of heaven, which have so of- 
ten gratefully fanned his heated brow, make no 
impression. He meets his little darlings, Char- 
lie and Fannie; they have ever been to him a 
great delight. In their sweet young love, aa 
has been their wont, they run to greet their re- 
turning papa. No paternal joy, no tender emo- 
tion, touches his heart. Their innocent, en- 
dearing prattle, their cunning, winsome ways, 
which have ever stirred the very depths of his 
father-love, are utterly unheeded. His faithful 
and most beloved companion welcomes his ac- 
customed greeting and embrace. No respen- 
sive gus! of affection thrills his soul. He dan- 
dles his little ones upon his knees and mechan- 
ically presses them to his bosom, but no throb 
of interest, no parental pleasure, reward the 
outward act. 

How like the pungent agonies of despair does 
it now rush upon him that he has voluntarily 
forfeited all these precious things. Through- 
out every phase of this excruciating experi- 
ence he confronts the same appalling facts— 
loss, irreparable loss. The carefully prepared 
repast, whose savory odors had ever sharpened 


‘his lagging appetite, touches not his olfacto- 


ries ; the richest viands, the most delicate rei- 
ishes are tasteless. No variety or combination 
of colors, no delightful scene or landscape, no 
“thing of beauty,” no happy smile, no look of 
approbation or affection, appear to the eye. No 
sounds of harmony, no voice of tenderness or 
love ever float to his longing ear. Poor man! 
His consternation, his self-imposed punishment, 
is too great for him. He cries again for relief. 
Would he now be returned to his couch of 
pain, maimed for life, but gradually to be re- 
stored to health and her forfeited blessings ? 
Will he now accept the divinely-imposed pen- 
alty that he may secure the benedictions of 
law?* Gratefully, greedily he welcomes the 





* The same principle inheres with every organic law. 
Penalties to the trangressor are inexorable. Fatal this 
may be, to the unit, but salutary, as it is necessary, to the 
universe. 
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rule of God’s glorious law of sensation with a@ 
its contingencies and compensations. 
MORAL LAW. 

Does this principle also operate in regard to 
moral law as to physical? Does violation of 
the “Golden Rule” as surely force its own 
penalties? In some sense, and with reference 
to ultimate adjudications, certainly. For many 
civil and social crimes, when detected, there is 
a speedy sequence of penalty of some sort. 
Still to human seeming this problem is un- 
solved. Take, for instance, one form of such 
violation. The measureless crime of the LIQ- 
UOR TRAFFIC. The evils arising from and con- 
nected with this traffic are huge and frightful 
beyond computation. The makers and vend- 
ers of intoxicating liquors must primarily be 
responsible and, therefore, not merely particeps 
criminis, but the real perpetrators of these evils. 
Those who, for a price, make criminals, are 
themselves greater criminals. 

OBVIOUS RESULTS OF THE TRAFFIC. 

Suffering, in every conceivable form, poverty, 
vice, and crime through all possible grades, are 
the direct, constant, and legitimate product of 
the trade, in that most seductive and destructive 
of all poisons, Alcohol. Human justice seems 
asleep. No penalty apparently comes to the 
criminals who commit this fearful and wide- 
spread iniquity. Are they not wholly “un- 
whipped of justice?” What is true, ¢.g., in 
this great American metropolis? Liquor-deal- 
ers are not only unpunished and unrebuked, 
but pre-eminently they roll in wealth. Official 
honors, social position, and political distinction 
are Javished upon these evil-doers. Where, 
then, comes the penalty? Where is the re- 
quital by society for this measureless wrong to 
society ? 

Sadly musing upon this query, and earnestly 
seeking its solution in present facts, an ugly 
doubt clouds the sanctions of the “Golden 
Rule.” How shall the divine law be vindicated 
in one of its most vital, social aspects? These 
problems unsolved, and yet restlessly question- 
ing, present scenes and things are disssolved 
into 

DREAM-LAND. 

Jupiter rules the earth. Still, itis not the old- 
en time; all facts and doings are plainly of to- 
day. The varied works and schemes for good 
and for evil reveal thisepoch of our world. Ed- 
ucation, reform, civil liberty, progress in many 
directions and on the grandest scale, are clearly 
figured upon the dial plate of the now. So, too, 
evils of greatest magnitude are equally marked. 
All skill and science, all art and cunning, are 





suborned and applied with diabolic ingenuity 
and infernal success, to work the deadliest mis- 
chief and inflict the direst calamities upon hu- 
man kind. Of these none stand forth so defi- 
ant and so monstrous as the liquor traffic. 
Scenes of horror most appalling, objects of suf- 
fering most pitiful and heart-rending, exhibi- 
tions of vice, degradation, and crime most 
abominable, are traced constantly to this one 
cause. Can it be that in any age most dark, 
in any century most wicked, this cause of all 
causes, this crime of all crimes, has the sanction 
and protection of human laws? Even so! And 
that, too, in communities most enlightened on 
earth. Nor are these things done in secret 
alone. They are thrust before all eyes. Every 
heart that can feel must be continually pierced 
with sorrow through errors made by wicked 
enactments, mis-called laws. 
EVILS INSUFFERABLE—THE PETITION. 

And now, in this extremity, the outcry goes 
up from agonized souls: “Oh, Jupiter! Jupi- 
ter! We beseech thee to beed our petition. 
Oh, wherefore this enormity?” The good 
Father bends his ear to the cry. He kindly 
inquires: “ What is your complaint, my poor, 
unhappy children?” “Oh, the heartlessness 
of man to man,” respond the petitioners. “Ah 
yes, tis too true; but in what form of cruelty are 
you most grieved, most injured? Is it that for 
ambitious ends nations war with nations, caus- 
ing infinite carnage and rivers of blood? Is it 
that for lust of power and avarice man makes his 
fellow a slave and appropriates him, body and 
soul, to his own use and profit?” Thus queries 
the great ruler. Nay, nay, the petitioners 
again reply, notthere, not there, terrible as they 
are, but more evil even this. For the greed of 
“ filthy lucre,” a class of human beings called 
“ Liquor Dealers” have nefariously combined, 
and do make it their business, to coin money 
and wring their gains out of the woes, the body 
and soul anguish, of thy children, Oh, Jupiter ! 
Why, Oh, why, great and good Father, why dost 
thou permit the traffic in that most baneful 
poison, alcohol ? Thou knowest how disastrous, 
how preguant of all evil, is this whole wicked 
trade. Be pleased to speedily crush it out. 

FORBEARANCE ABUSED. 

“ True— tis too true, my suffering ones, much 
more than words can express, is this business 
hateful. You object to my forbearance with 
the reckless violators of my great social law— 
the highest good to the largest number. Patience, 
my afflicted children. Be assured that the 
sanctions to this law are fixed—the penalties 
sure to persistent evil-doers. In due time be- 
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nevolence in this, as in all my laws, shall be 
fully vindicated. Compensation both for good 
and for evil doings is the great beneficent rule 
of my universal kingdom.” Thus declared the 
great Father, Jupiter. Here, then, is assurance 
that even liquor dealers shall have their re- 
ward, and the problem be solved. In the 
dream the catastrophe does not linger. 
PREMONITIONS AND PROCLAMATION. 

The vision now presents an immense plain. 
A mighty voice penetrates every point of the 
broad earth. Jupiter proclaims an edict: 
“Come hither! all ye makers, compounders, 
and dealers in alcoholic drinks! Come! ye 
hosts of evil—no exempt, no excuse! Come 
at once! Equip yourselves with pick or spade, 
with bar or barrow. Get ye delving tool, car- 
rying or hoisting utensil of handiest sort, and 
come. Haste ye! The fiat has gone forth. 
There is no discharge in this war.” Behold the 
great army assembled! How unique the ar- 
ray! Their implements, how strange to such 
hands! Their garb, how remarkable for such 
tools! Garments most elegant in finish, most 
fashionable in cut, clothe not a few. Some, 
alas! are in feminine apparel. Many a soft 
hand is gloved in kid, and many a dainty foot 
booted in polished calf. But all stand equals in 
this grand conscription. No shoulder straps, 
no official dignitaries, no immunities, no favor 
even to the aristocracy of the traffic. Nay, in 
this, as in all else, so unlike metropolitan jus- 
tice, it was noticeable that the richer the geer- 
ing the heavier the tool. Finest culture ranks 
no higher than boorish ignorance. Genteel 
hands must vie with brawny fists. Sparkling 
gems and purest gold glitter in vain ; such evi- 
dence of greater guilt will but increase the 
coming toil and pain. 

Section after section—platoon after platoon, 
bearing each their several implements, file into 
position. They encircle the vast plain. 

GENERAL ORDER, NO. 1. 

Another command was issued: “Together! 
let every poisoner now ply his tool — every 
muscle be strained! Dig, delve, drill, and blast 
—scrape, hoist, and wheel.” The word is im- 
perative, irresistible. All obey. The work 
goes on apace, picking, digging, scraping, hoist- 
ing, and wheeling. There are no shirkers, no 
idlers in all the ranks. No jokes, no jollities; 
no quips, or cranks, or gibes are heard through 
all the seried hosts, but intense, absorbing 
work. Downward, downward through every 
strata; down, still down, unceasingly, unre- 
lieved they sink. They have reached the inner 
crust of old Earth. The upper ceiling of per- 





dition resounds with the click and clash of 
these penal workers. A respite is granted. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 2. 

“ Desist, ye poisoners! Come forth! Be- 
hold the work of your hands!” Jupiter com- 
mands. All ascend “in double quick,” and 
stand upon the banks around the huge pit. 
They gaze shiveringly and shrinkingly into its 
horrid depths. Their conscious guilt impels 
each Trembling wretch to plunge himself 
down the fearful abyss for burial and oblivion. 
Not yet—more and bitter service is required. 
Another edict is sounded. 

ORDER No. 3. 

“Bring hither—at once, each according to 
his possessions—every drop of alcoholic drinks, 
drugged or simple, by whatever name, pure or 
diluted, from the face of the whole earth—un- 
der or above the earth!” Each hastens with 
amazing alacrity to obey thismandate. Reluc- 
tant feet and hesitating hands are made quick 
to complete the work. Every distillery, brew- 
ery, “compounding” cellar and loft; every 
gilded palace and splendid hotel or saloon; 
every vault and garret, vilest “ hell,” hovel, and 
groggery—all are drained of their last-lurking 
drop of the accursed poison. With speed 
most admirable, all are brought and poured 
into the immense receptacle. A broad sea of 
“liquid damnation” spreads its heaving waves 
before the vision. But the gulf still yawns un- 
filled. 

Again the great Ruler makes known his con- 
straining will. 

ORDER NO. 4.—THE “ WEED.” 

“ Go forth again, every soul herein concerned. 
Go! fetch the ‘ weed,’ evil twin with alcohol— 
in all its nasty profusion—by whatever name, 
bring it hither!” Nearly the same swift feet 
and hurried hands gather the filthy, poisonous 
“weed.” The entire “mount of defilement” 
is thrust into the waiting sea of “ hell-broth !” 
The vacuum is filled. The huge pit groans 
with repletion. The mighty throng of victims 
to the double traffic is summoned to witness 
the final scene. The poisoners and the pois- 
oned, all guilty, though of unequal guilt, are 
face to face confronted. The pungent arrows 
of remorse pierce every heart, fore-touches of 
coming doom. For now they see and under- 
stand the frightful havoc wrought by their 
own hands. Unbounded pity fills the soul of 
the good Father, and, as oft before, he offers 
pardon, 

ORDER NO. 5—“ TURN YE, TURN YE!” 

“ Oh, ye penitent ones, if such there be, sepa- 

rate you from your fellows! Only this condi- 
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tion—confess, and earnestly seek to repair the 
results of your wicked business. All such are 
pardoned.” Humbly accepting this easy con- 
dition, they retire to witness hastening events. 
Alas ! that so few accept this wondrous mercy. 
Strange infatuation that holds their calloused 
hearts untouched by contrition! The great 
multitude held by a mightier will than their 
own, still hover around the pit awaiting sen- 
tence. The awful time hascome. ® . 
FINAL ORDER. 

One more brief and solemn word of authori- 
ty remains. The avenger speaks. The voice 
penetrates to Pluto’s infernal realm: “ Pluck 
out the floor of the pit!” It is done. Down 
rushed the commingled torrent of poisors to 
“its own place.” Hell is stirred to its utter 
depths and is lashed into billowy glee for this 
grand accession to its fiery floods. Behold! and 
now, Oh, terrible sight! up, up, all along the 
broad sides of the emptied pit roll and plunge. 
with rampant fury, rivers of devouring flames. 
They have leaped to the topmost rim. And 
now, Oh, saddest of all, but righteous retribu- 





tion—see! those sheeted flames, shivered into 
myriads of forked, blazing tongues, twist and 
wrap themselves about the doomed wretches 
and lap them into the surging penal fires be- 
low. No other crimes could earn such horrid 
fate. Punished! Pluto’s domain is satiated. 
The pit is closed, no more to open. The sanc- 
tions of “moral law” are vindicated, crime 
ceases, earth rejoices, peace and love prevail. 
Heaven reigns! Hallelujah !—Dream-land van- 
ishes. 
REFLECTION. 

Imagination only, as yet, has its revenge for 
the untold evils and crimes of the liquor traffic. 
Dream, reverie, or fancy can never crush it out 
or bring to retribution its responsible support- 
ers. Earnest, persistent, unwearied, prayerful, 
divinely blessed work will do it. Let every 
friend of God and humanity unite thus to work, 
and try to save both traffickers and their vic- 
tims. God will bless. Victory and its glori- 
ous rewards must follow. The sure word of 
promise is: “ Ye shall reap if ye faint not.” 

SEGED. 


——_+0¢—__—_ 


MAN AND THE BRUTE— 


lg all that has been said in favor of the 
Darwinian doctrine of evolution, it is 
claimed that no one has yet been bold enough 
to assail the position that “ there is a distinction 
in kind between the mental faculties of man 
and those of the brute; and that in consequence 
of this distinction in kind, no gradual progress 
from the mental faculties of the one to those 
of the other can have taken place.” James 
More, M.D., furnishes the London Lancet for 
July 27, 1872, with a paper upon this special 
point from which we condense as follows : 

“This specific distinction is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the feelings and emotions, A very 
slight observation is sufficient to convince us 
that, though there is a close similarity, or even 
identity, in what may be called the physical 
or corporal feelings of man and the brute, still 
man stands alone in the possession of purely 
intellectual and moral emotions. It is in virtue 
of his animal or corporal organization that 
man possesses, like the brute, these grosser 
feelings; but it is in virtue of his self-conscious- 
ness that he possesses feelings and emoticns 
which, in their expression, control the intelli- 
gence, guide the will, and are in strict harmony 
with his religious nature. 

“ We can not but admit that the lower ani- 
mals have feelings and emotions of a complex 





THEIR DIFFERENCES. 


kind, which, besides entering largely into their 
mental life, produce much the same effect upon 
their bodily organization as the same feelings 
and emotions do on man. Terror acts in the 
same manner on them as on us, causing the 
muscles to tremble, the heart to palpitate, etc. 
They have suspicion, courage, fear, affection, 
and other allied emotions; but, on analyzing 
these feelings, we are bound to admit that they 
are, for the most part, of physical origin—in 
fact, that they are simply modes of instinctive 
consciousness. 

“ When man is the subject of any kind of 
feeling, he looks inwardly, into his own being, 
and not outwardly. Our emotions are purely 
subjective. On the other hand, the emotions of 
the lower animals are deficent in the subjec- 
tive element. Like their higher instinctive 
and, probably also, their intellectual acts, their 
emotions are merely acts of objective conscious- 
ness. Their feelings are always related to 
some object, and can come into play only in the 
actual presence of that object. Their emotions 
have never any reference to any general notion 
or abstract idea, but merely to external objects 
of the senses. 

“This distinction—that of sudjective in man 
and objective in the brute—our author holds to 
be a specific and important one, and places 
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man in a position far above that of the brute— 
& position which could not have been arrived 
at by the latter through millions of ages of 
evolutionism. 

“In the brute, the appetites, feelings, or 
emotions being under the influence and guid- 
ance of instinct, must be obeyed, and they are 
often obeyed contrary to the conditions under 
which they ought to be manifested. This is 
what is sometimes called blind instinct ; it is 
simply the manifestation of any feeling or emo- 
tion apart from conscious intelligence. 

“An instance in point is given of a dog, 
which, while suffering under the knife of his 
master, used for scientific purposes, licked the 
hand that gave him pain—thus showing a feel- 
ing of love apart from intelligence. 

“The brute is incapable of being actuated 
by mixed feelings or motives, one idea being 
always dominant and guiding their conduct. 

“Tn recapitulation, our author finally says: 
‘We find that the feelings and emotions of 
man give him quite a distinctive character, 
and seem to exclude him from the scale of 
mere animal being.’ 

“1. The emotions in man are subjective, in 
the brute they are purely objective acts. 

“2. Man has intellectual, moral, and cor- 
poral emotions, which may hold simple or 
complex relations, according as they are con- 
ditioned by consciousness or self-conscious- 
ness. 





“3. The brute has corporal emotions, which 
may hold simple or complex relations, accord- 
ing as they are conditioned by instinct or in- 
telligence. 

“4. Man possesses emotions which have ref- 
erence to his esthetic or religious nature. 

“5. The feelings and the emotions of the 
brute, like the purely corporal emotions in 
man, have reference only to the preservation 
of the imdividual and continuation of the 
species. 

“6. The higher emotions of man hold very 
complex relations to the element of time, and 
place him in harmony with the past, present, 
and future. 

“7. The emotions of the brute have refer- 
ence only to the present. 

“8. The emotions of man are in strict har- 
mony with his moral will. The emotions of 
the brute are in accord only with volition. 

“9. Certain emotions in man and animals 
become, under certain circumstances, domi- 
nant in the mind, conquering and replacing 
all other emotions and feelings. 

“10. Man can control or prevent his domi- 
nation of feelings; the brute can not. 

“11. The emotion or feeling of wonder is one 
of the most important in man, and, from its 
special relations to time and space, forms one 
of the most distinctive features in his mind. 
In the brute this feeling has no definite rela- 
tion to time or space.” 


——_ +0 ——_. 


THOUGHTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HE world takes a little holiday, now and 
then, of a century or so. To advance con- 
tinually, would become monotonous. So there 
must be an occasional Sabbath devoted to rest 
and review. In the literary world this seems 
to be such anage. It produces no works which 
we may compare with those of the ancients— 
none, indeed, which we can claim as imper- 
ishable. We boast of our times; yet there 
lurks a secret distrust of the stability of its 
idols. Our authors influence us, because they 
are near us. We understand them; we get the 
full force of their thoughts. We can hardly 
believe that, away off in the future, their books 
may be lost, their names even forgotten. Par- 
tiality for our age and pride in our authors, 
say itcan not be. But partiality and pride are 
not good critics. 
There is what we may call the age of genius. 
But the circumstances of such an age are al- 





ways hostile to genius. Yet they help by their 
very opposition; they drive the master back 
upon himself; they force upon him that self- 
hood which is necessary to deep thought ; they 
offer him no public rank or station. But his 
is a regal soul. He must have power; his 
mind becomes his throne. Besides, his times 
may exaggerate his greatness, just as the rock 
in the desert seems larger and loftier on ac- 
count of its surroundings. 

Such a period is followed by an age of gen- 
eral refinement. An aristocracy, nay, even a 
democracy, is substituted for the despotism in 
the dominion of thought. Where one had 
been a scholar, now many are scholarly; but 
none attain lasting pre-eminence, or lay claim 
to genius. No contributions are offered to 
permanent literature. Educated men join with 
the world. The time was when they sought 
seclusion and the inspiration of solitude. But 
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now the scholar must be a gentleman. In 


other words, he must needs enter the bondage 
of society. 

Time and talents are spent in reviewing the 
past, admiring, and censuring. It is the age of 
criticism. A great temple has been building 
for many a year by many a hand. The la- 
borer to whom the work has now fallen does 
not continue it. He is satisfied with examin- 





ing what others have done. All about him are 
the traces of master-hands. He sees their 
plans and their measure of success; he studies 
their failures and understands, though He could 
never have approached either, their design or 
execution. Above all, he sees what the struc- 
ture still lacks, and though he may not be able 
to add the required block, his knowledge of 
the want is a sure precursor of its satisfaction. 
8. W. E. 
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NEW INVENTIONS—AMERICAN PATENTS. 


HE present system of conferring patents 
upon inventions of public advantage, 
says Mr. W. R.° Hooper, in Appleton’s Jour- 
nal, comes down to us from a transatlantic 
custom of very doubtful parentage. The 
English monarchs of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries were wont to bestow on 
some royal favorite the privilege of the tan- 
ning of leather, the sale of salt, or other de- 
sirable monopoly. And when freedom, 
“slowly broadening down from precedent 
to precedent,” had taken away this regal 
prestige, the same privilege might be acquir- 
ed by him who could prove that his newly- 
discovered invention would benefit the com- 
munity. This wild graft of royal patronage, 
transplanted across the ocean, has bourgeon- 
ed into one of the most beautiful branches 
of the tree of liberty. The Patent Office 
stands side by side with the common school 
as the ripened development of a distinctively 
American civilization. In literature, in com- 
merce, in the arts of war, and in many such 
things, different nations may be our superi- 
ors; in a widely diffused education and in 
inventive genius for labor-saving machines, 
America leads the world. 

As at present systematized, the grant of a 
patent is in the nature of a contract. Gov- 
ernment says to every man of inventive skill 
that, if he will apply his mind and his capi- 
tal to invention, and shall develop an im- 
provement upon any existing “art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter,” he 
shall enjoy the benefit of his invention for 
the next seventeen years; at the expiration 
of that time the invention is to become the 
property of the public. So well is this con- 
tract appreciated that, short as has been our 
national existence, one hundred and ten 
thousand persons have already entered into 





it, and fifty thousand more applied and were 
rejected. The number of applications for 
patents steadily increases, as well as the ob- 
jects of invention. These applications now 
arrive at the rate of twenty thousand a year. 
ANTICIPATIONS. 

It is the general opinion of those who 
study our patent system as a science that we 
are just on the verge of new discoveries that 
shall benefit the world more than any past 
invention. We have bridled the lightning 
and taught it to carry messages: but sup- 
pose the awful force of electricity, that can 
crush the hardest rock and bring a more tre- 
mendous power to bear instantaneously on a 
given point than any other known motor, 
should be as subject to our control as steam 
is! In that instant the motive power of the 
world is more than doubled. Within twenty 
years the burden of sewing has been taken 
off the mother and sister and put on the ma- 
chine. Suppose the flying wind that hovers 
over our roofs should be imprisoned and so 
used that it should perform all our domestic 
labor before the airy captive should escape ! 
There is no power on earth so great, so steady, 
so massive as the tide. Twice each recurring 
day it lifts the whole body of sea-water a 
number of feet into the air. It penetrates up 
every creek and stream and river, forcing the 
water to rise and overwhelm the solid land. 
Should this immense amount of tidal power, 
that envelops the whole world, become sub- 
ject to the will of man and forced to do his 
bidding, we should have an instrumentality 
to bear the burdens of mankind infinitely 
more powerful and more general than any- 
thing now in use. We travel to-day on solid 
earth; should some of the numerous appli- 
cants for patents for the use of balloons or 
flying machines happen to succeed, and we 
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should all take to traveling upon the wings 
of the wind, what would become of railroads 
and turnpikes and steamboats? Nor are 
these idle speculations. The employment of 
lightning, of wind, of tide, of air, will not 
seem so strange to our enlightened children 
us the telegraph, the sewing-machine, the 
railroad, and the steamboat, seemed to 
their grandparents. The child may now be 
living who will yet see them all the willing 
slaves of man, joyous to do his bidding in 
the service of humanity. 

The vast majority of patents contain no re- 
markable invention; they merely make some 
slight progress upon existing facts. Not in 
one great tide of invention does improvement 
come, but rather in small, gentle waves, each 
advancing almost inperceptibly further than 
its predecessor. And it is that slight differ- 
ence that gives success to patents. The in- 
ventive mind is so constantly on the stretch 
that similar claims are constantly made by 
rival inventors. When petroleum first began 
to enlighten our darkness, there were twen- 
ty-five claimants at one time before the of- 
fice, all asking for subtantially the same 
mode of raising oil out of the solid earth. 
And when velocipedes so suddenly leaped 
into fashion a few years ago, four hundred 
and thirty-two applications for velocipede 
patents were filed within four months, and 
of these thirty-three were contemporary 
claims for the same idea. Every spring 
brings forth a crop of stove patents, each 
manufacturer preparing for the coming win- 
ter by striving to surpass his rivals in the 
prettiest pattern and the greatest warmth- 
giving power. Few persons think much of 
the form of the lamp they buy; yet lamp 
patents are renewed every year. At one time 
the student lamp, with an argand burner, 
yields its manufacturer a small fortune ; the 
next year some fortunate genius notices that 
two wicks give an imperceptibly larger light 
than the argand ; and the patent he obtains 
brings him prominence in all the lamp mar- 
kets in the country. One of the most essen- 
tial elements in patents is novelty ; yet appli- 
cations are continually made for patents based 
on ideas as old as the Christian era. Pliny, 
writing in the first century, describes harvest- 
ers for heading grain as then in existence on 
the plains of Gaul; and Paladius mentions 





them again in the fourth century ; but both 
of these lacked some idea that would adapt 
them to general use. Tailors’ machines were 
in smooth running order in Paris long before 
Hunt and Howe perfected the present inven- 
tion. It remained for the Americans to 
lighten the domestic cares of the female sex 
throughout the world. 
HOW PATENTS PAY. 

Most patent rights are limited in their ap- 
plication, and never attain a general circula- 
tion. But a patent of wide use, however 
small the royality it pays, benefits the happy 
inventor with a large profit. Inventions for 
sewing- machines, of which one company 
makes about three thousand a week, inven- 
tions for the use of India-rubber, for agri- 
cultural implements, fire-arms, and modifica- 
tions of leather and paper, have accumulated 
fortunes. Nor is it possible to tell the extent 
of the ramifications of a patent. A few years 
since, all the dentists of the country combined 
to break an India-rubber patent; every one 
of them had to pay a royalty whenever he in- 
serted a set of teeth in vulcanized rubber. 
Their combination failed, and the royalty 
still is paid. One of the most profitable pat- 
ents ever issued in this country was for the 
manufacture of horse-shoes. In England one 
of the most lucrative has been the Bessemer 
manufacture of steel. Most patents concern 
themselves with agricultural or domestic la- 
bor. In one year two hundred and twenty 
patents were granted for cultivators, two hun- 
dred and ten for plows, one hundred and 
eighty for churns, one hundred and seventy- 
five for washing-machines, one hundred and 
fifty-one for sewing-machines, one hundred 
and forty for stoves, and another hundred 
and forty for gates. Nearly eighteen hun- 
dred patents have been issued for sewing-ma- 
chines and their attachments ; and the appli- 
cations for newer inventions come in daily. 
For these applications for patent rights in- 
crease much faster than the population. In 
1851 there were two thousand of them; in 
1870 nineteen thousand one hundred and 
seventy-one, of which thirteen thousand three 
hundred and twenty-one were granted. In- 
ventive skill does not depend upon educa- 
tion. Prussia is as well educated as this 
country; but in 1867 only one hundred and 
three patents were issued in Prussia, as 
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against thirteen thousand in this country. 
Vermont has as good schools as Massachu- 
setts; but the Bay State secures ten per cent. 
of all the patents granted to the nation, 
while the Green Mountain State has less 
than one per cent. To quicken the inven- 
tive mind demands a large amount of capital 
engaged in manufacture, a skilled body of 
workmen, and a profit in the improvement 
of manufactures. Where these coexist, pa- 
tents are in demand. 

As a general rule, valuable inventions are 
the results of long years of close thought and 
much expenditure of time and money. Cap- 
ital never offers itself to the inventor without 
the promise of an enlarged and speedy re- 
turn. Nor do valuable ideas often enter the 





mind of the outsider on any subject. Abra” 
ham Lincoln was a very able lawyer of IIli- 
nois when in May, 1849, he obtained a patent 
for lifting steamboats over river bars; but it 
may be doubted if that patent has ever been 
used, or would have been applied by a marine 
engineer. 

[This field of invention is open to every 
human being who has a mind to think and 
enough energy to call it out. ConstRucT- 
IVENEss is a faculty, and has to do with 
invention and with mechanism; why not 
exercise it? The world is advanced by use- 
ful inventions which lift the race up out of 
the slavery of excessive labor and of bar- 
barism. Let us encourage inventors—let all 
make improvements. ] 

















SEBASTIAN LERDO DE TEJADA, 
PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 


EXICAN affairs seem to have assumed 
mt a more healthy tone of late. Whether 
or not the death of Juarez has had much to 
do with soothing public agitation may not be 
asserted ; but there is certainly less turbulence 
now than poor Mexico has experienced in a 
generation. 

Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada was born at Ja- 
lapa, in the State of Vera Cruz, April 25, 1825. 








His early education prepared him for entering 
the Church, but having taken a dislike to the 
ecclesiastical profession, he went to the city of 
Mexico and studied jurisprudence. Before 
many years he held a high position as advo- 
cate, and between the years 1855 and 1857 he 
held the office of magistrate of the Supreme 
Court of Justice. Comonfort was then the 
President of the Republic, and Sefior Lerdo 
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entered on his political life by taking office 
under him. The Robles pronunciamiento oc- 
curred in 1850, and during the three following 
years Miramon and the Church party ruled the 
Republic. Lerdo withdrew from politics, and 
gave his attention entirely to his profession, 
which brought him both fame and a handsome 
income. In 1861 he was offered a seat in the 
cabinet under Juarez; this he refused, but, 
on taking his place in Congress in the same 
year, he gave his powerful support to the lib- 
eral party, and the most important event of the 
session was his energetic and successful oppo- 
sition to the Wyke treaty, which was an ar- 
rangement for the payment of dividends on 
the English debt out of the customs’ revenues. 
When the French invaded Mexico, he threw 
up his profession and followed the fortunes of 
Juarez. On the northern frontier he did every- 
thing to keep alive the spirit of Republicanism, 
and on the withdrawal of the French army of 
occupation, an army was speedily organized, 





well drilled and equipped, which hemmed in 
Maximilian at Queretaro. When the United 
States Minister petitioned on behalf of the fallen 
emperor, Sefior Lerdo, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, stated his belief that the death of Max- 
imilian was necessary to the future welfare of 
the country, inasmuch as it would prevent any 
further insurrection in his name. On the gov- 
ernment entering on its duties in the capital, 
Sefior Lerdo was appointed President of the 
Supreme Court of Justice, and Vice-President 
of the Republic. The sudden death of Juarez 
has elevated him to the highest position he can 
attain in hiscountry. We trust that the policy 
pursued by his administration will be condu- 
cive to that quiet within her borders, which 
Mexico so greatly needs, and to the develop- 


ment of her magnificent resources in agricul- 
ture and minerals. Under a judicious govern- 
ment Mexico could attract immigration, with 
all its accompanying elements of progress, and 
become, in the course of a generation, a pow- 
erful state. 


+068 — 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ANDITS TENDENCIES. 


UCH has of late been said of the Civil 
Service and its reform in the mode of 
appointments, but the effects of such service 
upon the business habits and morals of the em- 
ployés of Government are rarely, if ever, men- 
tioned. The light work and comparatively 
liberal pay of clerks in the Departments at 
Washington, make positions there attractive ; 
but if the disadvantages, social, political, and 
pecuniary, were duly weighed, many who are 
waiting for their merit or influence to be rec- 
ognized, would turn their backs on an employ- 
ment which promised no more in the way of 
advancement or pecuniary return. 

Let us consider this topic briefly in its world- 
ly aspect, and then look at the moral ruin 
which befalls so many. We are all alike in 
wishing for the good things of life ; position, 
honors, and wealth are acceptable to all, 
though many are too indolent to attain them. 
What are the opportunities of a departmental 
clerk for making life a success? Your pay is 
so much less than that of heads of Departments, 
or Bureaus, or of Congressmen, and your way 
of living must, of necessity, be proportionately 
inferior to theirs; and if there were no other 
reason this difference alone would prevent 
your moving in the same social circles. No 
doubt you are very intelligent, and very wor- 
thy in every respect, but unfortunately Laza- 





rus obtained no recognition for his worth in his 
day, and surely the Dives who board at Wil- 
lards or reside in brown-stone fronts, and make 
the laws, will not know the humble individual 
who rooms on the fourth floor in a boarding- 
house or lives in a two-story frame. Those 
who hold the highest positions are men of in- 
fluence and abilitf; they have a constituency ; 
they are listened to by thousands; your talents 
may be greater than theirs, but there certainly 
is no opportunity to develop them in the voca- 
tion you have chosen. There is an aristocracy 
of wealth, intellect, and official position, and 
whatever may be said against aristocracies, it 
will doubtless be conceded that most men are 
laboring for distinction of some sort. Wemay 
go farther and say that it is the duty of every 
man to labor to distinguish himself, and also 
to choose such a calling as will give full scope 
for his powers, and enable him to make his 
mark in the world and become the peer of 
the greatest. The politician, the soldier, the 
editor, the agriculturist, the mechanic (need I 
extend the list?) may achieve a reputation 
that is world-wide, but the Government clerk 
lives in obscurity and dies unknown. 

The calling of the Department Clerk instead 
of expanding the mind and giving full play to 
the intellectual powers, tends to bind down by 
its dull routine and unfit for other employ- 
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ment. This tendency might be endured if the 
pay were adequate for one to acquire a com- 
petency in time. I do not mean to be under- 
stood as saying that a fair compensation is not 
given for the service rendered, but that from a 
variety of causes the chances are that nothing 
whatever will be saved. As it is, many have 
formed habits of extravagance, so that their 
salary barely enables them to live from month 
to month; while the uncertainty of the tenure 
of office prevents others from settling down in 
homes of their own, and thus that which 
should be laid by for old age is expended in 
rents. The condition of those discharged is 
often deplorable ; with scarcely money enough 
to take them from the city, and no knowledge 
of other callings, they are worse than bank- 
rupt when their services are no longer requir- 
ed. They have been accustomed to go to the 
Department at nine o’clock and leave at three 
or four, and not allow themselves to do too 
much even during this brief interval, though 
when thrown upon the cold mercies of the 
world, they frequently work for a new posi- 
tion or to be reinstated in the old one, with a 
zeal which would have been commendable if 
employed in arranging the Government ac- 
counts. 

Among the pleasantest acquaintances I have 
ever formed have been Government clerks ; 
and yet I regret to say clerical life has been a 
curse to many of them. Nor is it difficult to 
see how they have fallen. Too much Leisure 
las ruined them. The temptations are gréat- 
er here than elsewhere, and the only wonder 
is that more do not fall. When a number of 
whole-souled fellows seek recreation in each 
other’s society because the time hangs heavy 
on their hands, what more natural than to 
take a friendly drink just for good-fellowship. 
Little by little the habit increases on them, and 
perhaps a little gambling is introduced for 
amusement. But need I detail each step in 
the change from respectability to degradation ? 


* I might illustrate by giving various scraps of 


personal history. I might relate how one 
young man of brilliant talents degenerated 
from a Sabbath-school superintendent to a ruf- 
fian who, on little provocation, laid open the 
head of a feeble old lady. How another, a 
poor boy, who had won a good education by 
his own exertions, had degenerated to a com- 
mon drunkard after a few years of office life. 
How another, on being discharged a few months 
since, ended his career by suicide. 

I would do no injustice to those gentlemen 
whose lives are pure and whose efforts are for the 





advancement of their fellow-men ; nor to those 
whose spare hours are spent in study in the 
various educational institutions of the Capitol. 
But when there are thousands of young men 
looking with longing eyes for Government em- 
ploy, they should be shown the temptations to 
which they would be exposed, and that this 
occupation is not as desirable as it might at 
first appear. If these few remarks should 
change the thoughts of any into different and 
nobler channels, the object of the writer would 
be accomplished. A. D. BUCK. 


———~+0e—_—___- 


STORY OF A RELEASED CONVICT. 


HE Youth’s Companion says: It is not im- 
possible for one who has been in State’s 
prison to succeed in life, and make a virtuous 
record for himself, in spite of the coldness and 
suspicion with which society looks upon such 
people. In most prisons, when convicts are 
released, the authorities give them a small set- 
ting out, and make efforts to provide them 
employment. One case is published in the 
Charlestown Chronicle : 

“Last year a man, known by the fictitious 
name of Jack Hunt, who had been confined 
in the Charlestown (Mass.) State Prison, was 
discharged on account of good behavior five 
months sooner than his sentence specified. He 
had been a pickpocket, and while confined in 
the jail at Springfield had been induced to 
turn from wickedness by the influence of the 
Sunday-school at that place. His story after 
his discharge, as related by himself, is substan- 
tially as follows: 

“The State agent paid his fare to Chicago, 
and from that place he took passage for St. 
Louis. On the way, notwithstanding his good 
resolutions, he was tempted to return to his 
old trade, and pulled ‘ an old woman’s leather;’ 
but his conscience smote him so that he re- 
turned the pocket-book to her before she left 
the train, first asking her if she had lost any- 
thing. 

“He says he felt mean enough when she 
said. ‘ Well, if you aint an honest fellow !’ 

“He arrived at St. Louis with only $1.20, 
and at the end of three days paid his last ten 
cents for something to eat. Tired and dis 
couraged, he felt that there was no way for 
him but to go back to his old trade. In his 
distress he prayed most heartily for help, and 
going out on a street heard a great noise, and 
saw a runaway horse dashing toward him. 

“ Quick as thought, he grabbed a piece of a 
dry goods box, and, as the team came along, 
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smashed it over the horse’s head, and seized 
the reins. Two children were in the carriage, 
and when their father came up he gave Hunt 
a $50 greenback; and when the poor fellow 
told him he would rather have a good job 
than the bill, took him into his employ. Hunt 
some time after told the man the whole story 
of his life, and, as a reward for his confidence, 
his employer gave him books, and time to 
study, and then taught him himself.” 

[An interesting story, with just enough of 
the marvelous or wonderful in it to make it 
romantic—stopping that horse, and, at the peril 
of his life, earning a fifty-dollar greenback, 
was the miracle that bridged him over the 
River Jordan. Without that, where would he 
have been? and what his condition? Most 
young men, who have not the odor of State’s 
prison on their garments, find it all they can 
do to make headway up the stream. Now, 
the question arises, what ought we to do for 
the less fortunate members of society ?—aye, 
the released prisoners? If society would pro- 
tect itself, it must do something. Will it not 
try to reform and improve the criminal classes ? 
They may repent and be saved. Why not ?] 
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Tue Movuntarns oF CoLorapo.—The moun- 
tain ranges of Colorado cover an area of from 
60,000 to 70,000 square miles. This excludes 
bodily the entire territory east of this point. 
All Switzerland covers but 16,000 square miles, 
or, to be accurate, 15,990. The fact is, Switzer- 
land, comyared to Colorado, is as one of the lit- 
tle wooden toy cows to a living Buffalo. You 
can take up the whole little State and set it 
down in either the North, Middle, or South 
Parks, without touching the rim of the mount- 
ains which wall in these grand and singular in- 
closures. These parks are each of them from 
24,000 to 28,000 square miles in extent, and the 
San Luis is nearly as large as all three. 

So far as to magnitude, which is certainly an 
element of mountain scenery—as to pure scen- 
ic beauty, of course the evidence can not be re- 
duced to figures ; but it is reasonable to suppose 
that this vast expanse of gigantic ranges, end- 
less caiions, bottomless gulches, with its lake 
swung 12,000 feet in air, and its cascades and 
icy waterfalls still higher— with its eternal 
snows and pre-Adamite stone forests of tropical 
efflorescence—offers all of picturesque and wild 
effect that any other land or region can claim. 
Call Switzerland the “ miniature Colorado of 
Europe,” if you please, but let us have done 
forever with the other phrase, which has little 





or no meaning in itself when the above facts 
are considered. 


——+e____ 


POPULAR SIMILES. 





HE faculty of Comparison leads one to 

perceive resemblences in form, size, colur, 
or condition, and gives a disposition to use a 
simile or metaphor instead of an abstract de- 
scription. The following are the fruit of the 
faculty of Comparison: 


As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone, 

As live as a bird—as dead as a stone; 

As plump as a partridge—as poor as a rat, 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a cat; 

As hard as a flint—as soft as a mole, 

As white as a lily—as black as a coal; 

As plain as a pikestaff—as rough as a bear, 
As tight as a drum—as free as the air; 

As heavy as lead—as light as a feather, 

As steady as time—uncertain as weather; 
As hot as an oven—as cold as a frog, 

As gay as a lark—as sick as a dog; 

As slow as a tortoise—as swift as the wind, 
As true as the Gospel—as false as mankind; 
As thin as a herring—as fat as a pig, 

As proud as a peacock—as blithe as a grig ; 
As savage as tigers—as mild as a dove, 

As stiff as a poker—as limp as a glove; 

As blind as a bat—as deaf as a post, 

As cool as a cucumber—as warm as a toast ; 
As flat as a flounder—as round as a ball, 

As blunt as a hammer—as sharp as an aw]; 
As red as a ferret—as safe as the stocks, 
As bold as a thief—as sly as a fox; 

As straight as an arrow—as crook’d as a bow, 
As yellow as saffron—as black as a sloe; 
As brittle as glass—as tough as a gristle, 
As neat as my nail—as clean as a whistle; 
As good as a feast—as bad as a witch, 

As light as is day—as dark as is pitch; 

As brisk as a bee—as dull as an ass, 

As full as a tick—as solid as brass ; 

As lean as a greyhound—as rich as a Jew, 
And ten thousand similes equally new. 
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A Goop Move.—According to Nature, a so- 
ciety has been formed in England, under the 
title of the National Health Society, the object 
of which shall be to help every man and wo- 
man, rich and poor, to know for himself and 
herself, and to carry out practically around 
them the best conditions of healthy living. 

RAIL..OAD-MAKING IN 1872.— During the 
year 1872 there were 7,478 miles of railroad 
completed within the limits of the United 
States, and 6,514 miles put under construction 
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WISDOXK. 


Tue best way to keep your good acts in mem- 
ory is to refresh them with new.—Cato, 

HE submits himself to be seen through a micro- 
scope, who suffers himself to be caught in a 
passion. 

“Bis Dat Qur Cito Dat.’’—This means that he 
who gives quickly, gives twice; he saves his own 
time and that of others. 

Tue naked truth is too serious, and makes few 
friends; but when clothed in a simple and cheer- 
ful attire gains many disciples. 

Do not permit yourself to be led away by the 
multitude, for you will be alone when you die, 
and when you render your last account. 

Some persons are capable of making great sac- 
rifices; but few are capable of concealing how 
much the effort has cost them ; and it is this con- 
cea'ment that constitutes their value. 


KNOWLEDGE is not to be gained by wishing, nor 
acquired by dignity and wealth. The student, 
whether rich or poor, must read, think, remember, 
compare, consult, and digest, in order to be wise 
and useful. 

A yEatT, clean, fresh-aired, sweet, cheerful, well- 
arranged house exerts a moral influence over its 
inmates, and makes the members of a family 
peaceable and considerate of each other’s feelings 
and happiness. 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





To Keep Out or Dest.—Acquire the reputation 
of a rascal, and none will trust you. 

To get rid of red hair, or any other sort: hold 
your head for a few minutes in a strong blaze of 
gas. 

‘We’ RE in a pickle now,” said a man in a crowd. 
“A regular jam,’’ said another. ‘Heaven pre- 
serve us!” moaned an old lady. 


‘““Wuy do you always buy a second-class tick- 
et?’’ asked a gentleman of a miser. ‘ Because 
there is no third-class,”’ replied the latter. 

‘“*Wuat’s the use of trying to be honest ?”’ asked 
a young man, the other day, of a friend. ‘Oh! 
you ought to try it once to see,’’ was the reply. 

Ir is generally believed that ‘‘ you can not get 
blood out of stone.’’ How, then, can we account 
for the fact that so many marbles are full of 
veins. 

‘“‘Wuen I put my foot down, Ill have you to 
understand,” says Mrs. Noker, ‘“‘that there’s 
something there.” On investigation it was found 
to be a No. 11 shoe. 

PeopLe who believe the current stories about 
intelligent dogs, will read with pleasure that a lost 
dog in Norfolk, having seen his master’s adver- 
tisement in a local print, promptly went home. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


QuersTIons oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of an early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. In all cases correspondents should 
gire name and residence, as our time is too valuable to be 
spent on anonymous letters. 








ConsciENTIOUSNEsS. — Is Conscien- 
tiousness an intuitive faculty, and what are its 
proofs ? 

Ans. We hardly know how much our corre- 
spondent means by intuitive. We suppose he 
means to ask, ‘Is the faculty calculated to under- 
stand truth without any evidence? Does it spring 





into activity, and always tell us what is right?” 
Conscientiousness is just as much a natural faculty 
as Cautiousness is, or Firmness, or Benevolence, 
and springs into spontaneous activity whenever 
the subject of right or wrong is presented. It 
produces in the mind of its possessor, when large,, 
a “hungering after righteousness.” It does not 
tell us what is right, but it bids us do that which: 
is right. A person without any intellect does not 
know right from wrong, as to his impressions; 
that is to say, his Conscientiousness is not sufli- 
ciently enlightened by the intellect; and it takes 
the intellect, as well as Conscientiousness, and a 
good many other faculties, to make up manhood. 
If one could have a stomach and not have 
lungs, or liver, or kidneys, or heart, the stomach 
would be of little use; or if one could have lungs, 
liver, heart, etc., and not have stomach, he would 
not bea man. But with the stomach to digest 
food and make blood, with the heart to circulate: 
it, and the lungs to give it oxygen, the whole.sys- 
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tem is thus fed. These organs co-ordinate to carry 
out the grand objects of life. So the mind re- 
quires many faculties. It takes the judgment and 
Conscientiousness to find out and apply the right. 
Parental Love existing in an idiot will not amount to 
much; it might hug the infant but would not pro- 
vide means to clothe, feed, or educate it. Intellect 
and judgment without parental affection would 
leave the child to perish. Conscientiousness, like 
parental affection, isinnate. Sometimes Cautious- 
ness rises above the judgment, and though we 
may know there is no danger, we still blindly fear 
it. One may have a fine intellect, and be desti- 
tute of Conscientiousness—just as he may have 
sight, without hearing. Every well-organized and 
well-developed human frame has ail the faculties. 
Idiots, imbeciles, partial idiots, ete., may have 
rudimentary, or partially developed faculties; or 
they may be destitute of one or more; and so of 
many criminals, who are as much or even more 
animal than human. 

Aprit Foor.—Can you tell us how 


the custom of ‘‘ making fools,’’ as it is called, on 
the first day of April originated ? 


Ans. This question has puzzled antiquaries con- 
siderably, and no definite answer satisfactory to 
all has yet been obtained. The custom of playing 
tricks with people, or ‘‘making fools’’ of them, 
on or about the first of April, is more widely ex- 
tended than is generally thought. The ancient 
nations of the East have a similar custom, partic- 
ularly the Chinese and Hindus. Some of the 
learned are of the opinion that the practice was 
derived from the Hindu game called huli, which 
has been observed by the disciples of Brahma 
since a very remote period. Others are inclined 
to the belief that the custom, as practiced among 
Christian nations, took its origin from the fact 
that Christ, at the time of his trial, was sent to 
and fro between Herod, Pilate, and Caiaphas. In 
France the custom of tricking or deceiving peo- 
ple obtains more than in England; the “ fooled” 
person is called poisson d’avril, meaning a silly 
fish, like a mackerel, easily caught. In Scotland 
they call those who have fallen victims to the plots 
set for them, gouks, which means cuckoos. 


Smatt Percertives.—My Percep- 
tive faculties are only average, and Reflectives are 
large; the side groups also large. What study 
will be best to restore a balance? I am inclined 
to try mathematics ; but as this requires reflection 
rather than observation, I am in danger of increas- 
ing the faculties already too strong. What course 
can I pursue? 

Ans. Study those natural sciences which require 
an exercise of the Perceptive faculties; such as 
geology, mineralogy, botany, natural history, 
physiology, and anatomy, the facts of which are 
acquired by observation. 


Tue Laws or Lire.—Would a person 
be sick until his body became wrecked with old 
age, if he always obeyed the laws of health? 


Ans. We have given the question verdatim as it 





was received by us. Theinquirer doubtless meant 
to ask ‘* Would a person he well until old age crept 
on, if he always obeyed the laws of health?” If 
one were born with a good constitution, and re- 
ceived that care and attention in infancy and child- 
hood which could be given only by parents edu- 
cated in physiological and hygienic science, and, as 
his mind matured, was afforded the best means of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of the true ways 
of life, and ever afterward introduced the instruc- 
tion which he received into the details of every- 
day life, his chance for continued health would 
be of the best order, and he could expect, with al- 
most absolute certainty, to live long, even evinc- 
ing vigor when in the nineties. With such for- 
tunate antecedents, would not his chances for 
health and longevity be better than those of many 
men recorded in history—Cornaro, for instance, 
whose early life was one of sickness and infirmity, 
but whose intelligent understanding of the prin- 
ciples of physiology and hygiene, applied carefully 
and methodically, enabled him to triumph over 
the weaknesses of the flesh, and to attain an age 
much beyond three score and ten? It seems to 
us most likely. 


Brary Foop.—What is the best food 
for persons engaged in brain work; and do you 
think it advisable for a fleshy person, or one who 
is inclined that way, to live on a very limited 
amount of food during the spring months ? 


Ans. That portion of the wheat which is rejected 
by the miller’s bolt in making superfine flour, con- 
tains the chief element of the grain for the sup- 
port of the brain and nervous system. Bread 
made of superfine flour is not the best, nor does it 
properly nourish the muscles or the bones. Gra- 
ham bread, and mush made of oatmeal, contain 
good brain food. Superfine flour, in this respect, 
is the cause of much evil in the world. 

A fleshy person should avoid fatty matter and 
sugar; and eat but moderately of the starch-bear- 
ing grains. Tart fruit, and all the vegetables that 
are commonly used, will tend to maintain strength 
without increasing fatness, even in persons who 
incline to corpulency. 


CULTIVATION OF OrGans.—Could ;a 
third part of the phrenological organs, now marked 
all the way from three to six, on a scale of seven, 
be increased in size to seven in the space of five 
years? The person referred to is nineteen years 
old, five feet six inches in height ; head twenty-two 
inches ; activity, excitability, and mental tempera- 
ment marked six; and the health, and the vital 
and motive temperaments each marked five. 


Ans. Such an increase in the size of organs is 
more than can generally be expected in so short a 
timeas five years. In this case weare not informed 
as to the size and weight of the person; but by 
the marking of the temperaments we conclude 
that he is not very heavy or strong. If the body 
be vigorous or large, in proportion to the size of 
the head, a greater increase of the size of the brain 
—as a whole, or of particular organs—may be an- 
ticipated. With a twenty-two inch head, a man 
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should weigh, at twenty-four years of age, 150 Ibs. 
If he weigh but 125 lbs., his brain will not increase 
so much, in whole or in part, as if he weighed 160 
lbs. It sometimes happens, however, that one 
part of the brain will increase in size, while other 
portions, being inactive, will remain stationary as 
to growth; or even become smaller, by disuse and 
the withdrawal of nourishment to other parts. A 
finger or arm, rendered useless by some injury of 
a joint, making it stiff, will become reduced in 
size by disuse, though still attached to a healthy 
and vigorous body. The same law holds respect- 
ing the brain. —_— 


Love to Gop anp Man.—The Bible 
enjoins us to “Love the Lord thy God, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ Do we exercise this love 
by means of Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Spir- 
ituality, and Conscientiousness, or by what is 
called the social group, in the back-head ? 


Ans. We love God through all our faculties, our 
whole mind. We love truth, justice, goodness, 
and spiritual life in the abstract, and our fellow- 
men, by the same faculties. To love our neighbor 
as ourselves, we must be just tohim. This brings 
in Conscientiousness. We must heal him when 
sick; help him when in trouble; and recognize 
spirituality in him as brother man, as Son of God. 
These emotions bring in Benevolence, Spiritual- 
ity, and Veneration. Our social organs, so called, 
give us the reproductive, parental, and fraternal 
feelings, which are necessary to our physical life, 
and which, in a modified form, may add to the en- 
joyments of the life tocome. True, the animal 
has these social feelings, and he has use for them 
here; but if he lack the higher elements of rea- 
son and spirituality, he may not have use for those 
social elements in a sphere beyond the present, 
which is unattainable, except through the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties. Men and animals eat 
and digest; but this does not give them common 
advantages in the realm of art and philosophy; 
and if animals lack reason and moral sentiment, 
they probably do not have a conscious being here- 
after; so their social instincts may die with them, 
while man’s social powers may follow the spirit- 
ual part of his being to a spiritual state. 


TeLEGRAPHY.—What organs of the 
brain should be well developed to make a good 
telegraph operator ? 

Ans. The Perceptives, as a class, should be well 
developed, with a good degree of Continuity, and 
Tune which recognizes sound, and a good degree 
of Eventuality. A person should also have Cau- 
tiousness, Conscientiousness, and not too much 
Combativeness, if he would avoid getting out of 
patience with the perplexities of the pursuit. 


» 
Moruer’s Marx.—Our child, four 
months old, has a very conspicuous mark on his 
forehead, between the eyebrows; and I would like 
to know if it can be taken off with safety? Please 
state what these marks are called. 
Ans. Such appearances are termed Wevi Materni 





(mother’s marks) in medical books. They can 
frequently be removed by caustic, or some surgi- 
cal operation, but the kind of treatment can only 
be determined aftera careful examination by the 








Bhat Then Sup. 


Stray Tuovucuts on Woman.—I 
know it may be asserted that woman has already 
more duties incumbent upon her than she faith- 
fully performs, but I earnestly hope that, as edu- 
cation advances, and she comes to feel that she 
is of more importance when assisting wherever 
duty prompts the way, then will a healthy reaction 
ensue, whereby she may become sufficiently cle- 
vated to rise above being a slave to fashion, and 
set her refining energies to work to assist man in 
every possible way to dethrone King Alcohol and 
Prince Tobacco, and elevate the morals of the 
people. One can not cross this great continent 
without lamenting the snares to delude a brother. 
Scarcely will a train have halted ere we read on a 
sign near the station: ‘‘ Wines, Liquors, and To- 
bacco.”” And when we wish that our sons may 
travel to enlarge their minds, the desire must fol- 
low that they may not be lured into those vol- 
canoes that send forth their lava to blight the 
fairest of our land. Would that all women would 
travel and contemplate the wonders of science 
and the works of nature more. They would then 
desire to dress for comfort and health, so that 
they might enjoy the grandeur and magnificence 
of our beautiful world, and thank Infinite Wisdom 
for life and all it brings. What greater pleasure 
can one have than that of being able, at any 
moment, to produce before the mind’s eye such 
panoramic views as are to be seen in our own 
country, of the mountains, prairies, rivers, lakes, 
and oceans. H. W. 8. 





A youne man, in much perplexity con- 
cerning what to do, writes a long letter to us, in 
which he gives a brief account of his former life. 
His case does not differ widely from that of the 
majority of young men who write to us for coun- 
sel, but as it is it will be found interesting : 

‘Four or five years ago, I attended some lec- 
tures on Phrenology, and had my head examined, 
although I had no special reason for doing so, and 
after reading the chart, laid it aside. Had I taken 
the advice given me in the chart, I would be better 
off to-day. But instead of trying to do right, I 
forsook all that was good, and led a recklessly 
wicked life for three or four years. About one 
year ago, I awoke to the fact that if I did not 
check myself soon I would go soul and body to 
destruction. I went into a news stand one day to 
get something to read. Looking over the books 
and papers I saw the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 
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I bought it, and read it. I had been for some 
time under conviction that I was leading a wrong 
life, and after reading the JounNAL I was fully con- 
vinced that I must change my course. A month 
or two after that I sought God for the pardon of 
my sins, united myself with the Church, and since 
that time have been living a different life. I quit 
school at fifteen years of age, just as I was ready 
to enter High School, and greatly regret it, as I 
might have had a good education. I hope I am 
not asking too much when I ask you to give me 
some advice in regard to occupation. Whatever 
my mission is in this world, the chief aim of my 
life is, and ever will be, to try to turn sinners 
from their evil ways; and to do this I feel the 
need of more religion, and a better knowledge of 
human nature.” 


A Scorsman’s Virw.—The old phre- 
nological sentiment has not by any means dis- 
appeared from Scotland. Now and then we re- 
ceive good tidings from the land of the loch and 
the heather. Mr. J. 8. Sinclair, a life insurance 
agent, writes: ‘1 certainly admire the science, and 
only wish I knew it properly, for my own benefit 
chiefly, and for a knowledge of others in my busi- 
ness, which would be invaluable.”’ Mr. 8. has a 
good library of books relating to Phrenology. We 
are obliged to him for his very complimentary 
regard for the JOURNAL. 

PurenoLtocy 1n Curna.—A mission- 
ary, quite unknown to us hitherto, resident in 
China, writes from Ningpo, and in the course of 
his letter says: ‘The application of the system 
of Phrenology is very practicable and most inter- 
esting in China. I hope I shall find time, now 
and then, to give you noteworthy facts from my 
observation among the various classes of these 
most remarkable people of the middle kingdom.” 

“Tue Man wits A Secret.”—In the 
January number of the Journat I noticed an 
article headed, ‘‘ The Man with a Secret,”’ and in 
perusing it concluded that the “slip from a news- 
paper”? sent you from New Zealand was the first 
you had seen of the strange story. The story 
was first published in a California paper about 
four years ago. My brother was at that time tak- 
ing the Golden Era, a San Francisco paper, and 
the article was copied by it. Also several others 
were published as appurtenance to the first, and 
attempting to prove the truthfulness of the account 
by giving names of persons, places, dates, etc., 
and stating that the body of Summerfield was 
found, and the phial, with its dangerous contents, 
taken from the breast-pocket of his coat. My 
brother, having been a resident of the part of the 
country where the tragedy was said to have been 
enacted, recognized familiar names and places in 
the statements, but said he heard nothing of such 
a circumstance while there. At length, the comic 
writers for the Zra began burlesqueing and ridi- 





culing the story, and we came to the conclusion 
that it was gotten up for a “‘ sensation,” etc. 
L. A. 


East TENNESSEE.—Mr. Editor: Please 
to permit me to present to the readers of your 
JOURNAL a sketch of East Tennessee and its re- 
sources. East Tennessee is much diversified with 
mountain and plain, possessing a bounteous sup- 
ply of water, both hard and soft, and hundreds of 
mineral springs, scattered here and there through- 
out the State. There is an unlimited amount of 
good timber of all kinds; for farming purposes 
there are the white oak and hickory, of superior 
quality, fine-grained and very tough; for furni- 
ture uses there are the walnut, cherry, sugar-tree, 
maple, sweet-gum. and beech; for common use, 
fuel, ete., there are the pitch-pine, spruce-pine, 
white-pine, poplar, or white-wood, ash, chestnut, 
cedar, persimmon, dogwood, elm, sassafras, syca- 
more, ironwood, buckeye, crab-apple, and several 
kinds of oak. 

The soil is tolerably good, especially on the 
river and creek bottoms, and on the islands, 
where crops of corn have been produced from 
forty to eighty bushels per acre. Farmers’ pro- 
ducts are chiefly corn, wheat, oats, potatoes (sweet 
and Irish), turnips, pumpkins, flax, hay (both grass 
and clover), apples, peaches, pears, quinces, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, water-melons, 
and musk-melons. The stock-raiser gives his 
attention to mules, hogs, cattle, and sheep. 

There is an abundance of water power in East 
Tennessee. Streams are numerous, which are 
sufficient to run factories, mills, etc., and with 
fall enough for good sites. The mineral wealth 
of East Tennessee is, probably, her chief feature. 
Along the eastern border, running north, then 
west, then south, is the range of the Cumberland 
Mountains, which are filled with iron ore, coal 
strata, limestone, and sandstone. Here exist in 
profusion all the materials for converting iron 
ore, and in convenient vicinage. There is an iron 
company in Roane County which is successfully 
making iron. They do not have to haul their ore, 
coal, lime, or sandstone more than a mile. Their 
profits last year were about $500,000. There is 
another large company (the Oakdale Iron Com- 
pany) now forming, and beginning to work in the 
same county. They find iron ore, coal, lime, and 
sandstone, within half a mile. Numerous small 
companies are making iron along the foot of the 
mountain. 

From the east, running south and then west, 
there is another range of mountains, which abound 
in iron, copper, lead, and silver and gold are found 
there. The Ducktown copper mines are a profit- 
able source of revenue to the company. 

What is wanted in East Tennessee is better 
farming for the lands, while fine opportunities 
exist for skilled mechanics, manufacturers, men 
of capital, business men, and all men of practical 
knowledge. A TENNESSEEAN. 
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The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements. 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








A Tworotp Lire. By Wilhelmine Von 
Hillern, author of ‘Only a Girl,” ‘“‘ By his own 
Might,” ete. Translated from the German by 
M. 8., translator of ‘‘ By his own Might.” 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 


This volume appears, at first acquaintance, to be 
a glowing, passionate love story, and, in fact, has 
phases in its course which contribute to confirm 
such an impression. It is designed by the author 
to present, in a style semi-allegorical, the conflict 
of passionate caprice and illicit desire with reason 
and morality. Heinrich Von Ottmar, the subject 
of the story, lives two lives. Onthe one side, he is 
‘* Heinrich, the cold thinker; on the other, Henri, 
the careless bon vivant.”” Through the influence of 
these two diverse personalities, he pursues a de- 
vious course, at times becoming involved in trou- 
blesome difficulties of a social or religious nature. 
His complications are greatly aggravated by the 
religious and political complexion of the period 
of the story; but out of them he emerges at last. 
The closing phrase which Heinrich addresses to 
his wife reveals the moral of the story: ‘ Yes, 
my wife, you were right; it is not what the world 
is to us, but what we are to the world that is the 
measure of our happiness.”’ 





LivinestonE Lost anv Founp; or, Africa 
and its Explorers. A complete Account of the 
Country and its Inhabitants; their Customs, 
Manners, etc. ; of the prominent Missionary S8ta- 
tions; of the Diamond and Gold Fields, and of 
Explorations made. With a comprehensive Bio- 
yraphical Sketch of Dr. David Livingstone, his 

ravels, Adventures, and Disappesrance; and a 
most Interesting Account of his Discovery by 
the American Expedition in Command of Henry 

M. Stanley. With over 100 illustrations and 

maps. Compiled and arranged with great care 

from the most authentic sources, with an intro- 
duction and chapter on Natal by Rev. Josiah 

Tyler, Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in Africa 

for twenty-two years. Published by subscrip- 

tion only. One vol.; 8vo; Pp 782; muslin. 

Price, $3. Hartford: Mutual Publishing Com- 

pany. 

Readers never tire of stories describing that 
great wonder-land—Africa. Dr. Livingstone has 
opened the way for a world of observation, of 
study, and of enterprise. Volume after volume 
has been written, and that great continent is thus 
being opened up to all the world. 

The book before us by Rev. Mr. Tyler is full of 
pictures drawn from various sources, many from 
the uncivilized races, which lend an interest to 
the work, though not related especially to the 





text. There are more than a hundred of these, 
including small maps. The book is sold by sub- 
scription, is nicely published, and will, doubtless, 
find its way into many a rural home. 


Tae WestTERN PenMAN, a Magazine for 
the Family, the Student, and the Penman. De- 
voted to Entertaining Literature and the Ad- 
vancement of the Art of Penmanship. J. 8. 
Conover, Editor, Coldwater, Mich. 8vo; pp. 40. 
Monthly. Terms, $1.50 a year. 

Fifteen cents will bring a specimen number of 
this new candidate for fame and fortune. What- 
ever will tend to improve our national penmanship 
is certainly worthy of encouragement. 


Tue Evocutionist’ s ANNvUAL, Compris- 
ing New and Popular Readings, Recitations, 
Declamations, Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., etc. By 
J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Conductor of the Elo- 
cutionist’s Department in the Schoolday Maga- 
zine, Principal of the Philadelphia Institute of 
Elocution and the Languages, Professor of Elo- 
cution in the Wagner Free Institute of Science, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Waynesburg College, etc., ete. 
One vol.; 12mo; pp. 194. ‘amphlet. Price, 
25c. Philadelphia: J. W. Daughaday & Co. 
The elaborate title states the object of its publi- 

cation. We need only add that the publishers 

have done their work conscientiously and well. 

Those who read it will obtain useful hints, which 


will serve them all through life. 


Cummutative Exercise. A Scientific 
Application of the Laws of Musculdr Contrac- 
tion to Physical Culture, with special Reference 
to its Influence upon the Circulation of the 
Blood and the Processes of Nutrition; being 
the Basis of the so-called ‘‘ Health-Lift,” or 
“ Lifting Cure.” By Frank W. Reilly, M.D. 
New York: Health-Lift Company. 

The question continues to be asked, Is this lift- 
ing cure all that is claimed for it by those inter- 
ested in the sale of the machines. If numerous 
testimonials from intelligent parties be valuable, 
these lifting curers have a good thing. Their 
books explain the matter fully. 


Tue Use anp Asuse or Topacco. By 
John Lizars, late Professor of Surgery to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and lately Senior 
Operating Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh. From the fourth Edinburgh edi- 
tion. One vol., 12mo; pp. 128. Price, 75 cents, 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 

In a conversation with the son of a clergyman, 
not long ago, said clergyman’s son remarked that 
all the matter published against the use of this 
narcotic did no good. Nobody would chew, smoke, 
or snuff the less for what might be written against 
it. For his part, he believed its moderate use 
would do no harm. But the British Medical Cir- 
cular says: ‘‘Snuffing, smoking, and chewing tobaceo 
are bad habits, and we advise any gentleman who is 
not absolutely abandoned to either to give it up.” To 
which we say, AMEN. 
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Atconot: Its Place and Power. By 
James Miller, Professor of Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Surgeon in Ordinary to 
the Queen, for Scotland, ete. 12mo; pp. 179; 
flexible covers. Price, $1. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blackiston. 

Dr. Miller has been counted an authority in the 
old country, for many years, on the question of 
alcohol, its uses and abuses. It is claimed that 
he exhausts the subject in his discussions. To 
emperance men it may seem a little strange that 
papers, publisbed in the interest of liquor-dealers, 
breweries, etc., are vehement in their protestations 
that prohibition temperance legislation increases 
the consumption of strong drink! When their 
bread and butter depends on the sale of these poi- 
sons, and when their profits are greatly increased 
by its extensive use, to be consistent they should 
remain silent; instead of which we find them 
howling against all attempts to restrain and regu- 
late, by law, the use of alcoholic stimulants. Con- 
sistency is a jewel which is not found growing 
on every bush. This book should be read by every 
man, woman, and child. The reader's reason will 
be convinced, though his perverted appetite may 
not always be restrained. 


Tue Crronorypsr, an American Memo- 
rial of Persons and Events. Edited by J. V. C. 
Smith, M.D.; and published monthly, at 33 a 
Year, by Forman & Wells, 67 University Place, 
New York. 

To gather and publish such matter of general 
interest as may be found in the archives of the 
country is one of the objects. The publishers 
say: ** We shall expect persons to become con- 
tributors as well as subscribers, that such history 
as they are able to furnish shall be rescued from 
oblivion, and preserved for the benefit of those 
who have not access to these sources of knowl- 
edge, and for the generations yet to come.’’ In 
short, it is a Journal of Heraldry and a Geneal- 
ogical Registry, by which it is proposed to trace 
and record the families of men, or to show who 
was your great-great-grandfather, etc. 


Tue Vorces. By Warren Sumner Bar- 
low, author of *‘ The Voice of Prayer.” Fifth 
edition. One vol.; 12mo0; pp. 191; muslin. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Wm. White & Co. 

Mr. Barlow has written, and Messrs. White & 
Co. have published, ‘* The Voices,” ‘‘ The Voice 
of Nature,” “‘ The Voice of a Pebble,”’ and *“‘ The 
Voice of Superstition.”” As a key-note to the 
whole we copy his prelude: 

All nature speaks the attributes of God, 

Whose vast domains of matter and of mind 

Accord forever with this holy will. 

All life is an expression of His love ; 

All seeming death is birth to higher life ; 

® All discord is the fragment of a scale 

Which, had man the power to comprehend, 
Would be replete with harmony divine. 


‘ 


The book is exquisitely printed, on finest tinted 
pape:, and bound in the best style and taste. Mr. 





Barlow evidently has Ideality and Sublimity large, 
as well as prominent descriptive faculties. He 
must revel in the spheres. 


AnnuaL Descriptive CaTaLocuE of 
Garden, Flower, and Field Seeds and Grains. 
For sale at the Agricultural Implement and 
Seed Warehouses, or R. H. Allen & Co. 


A capital thing for farmers, gardeners, and flor- 
ists. Send 25 cents to them, and receive in return 
their catalogue. 


Wasusurn & Co.’s Amateur Cultiva- 
tor’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden 
for 1873. 8vo; pp. 128. Pamphlet. Price, 25c. 
Boston: Washburn & Co. 

It is not yet too late for readers in the Middle 
States and further north to send for copies of this 
guide, in which they will find numerous engrav- 
ings representing beautiful flowers, together with 
a list of all the seeds grown in field and garden. 


Curerrvt Voices, a Collection of Songs, 
Duets, Trios, and Sacred Pieces, for Juvenile 
Classes, Public Schools, and Seminaries; to 
which is prefixed a Complete and Attractive 
Course of Elementary Instructions. By L. O. 
Emerson, author of ‘Golden Wreath,”’ ‘* Harp 
of Judah,” “Choral Tribute,” ete. Price, 50c. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Here are choice songs, sacred. and secular, 
adapted to families and schools by a regular music- 
book maker, published by the old-established 
house whose name it bears. ‘Cheerful Voices”’ 
must find its way into thousands of families. 


Tue Writtxe Primwer. By R. MeLau- 
rin. New York: Robert Burnet. Price, 20 cts. 
We like this, and hope parents will secure copies 

fer their children. It will teach them to draw 

and to write at the same time, and keep them out 
of mischief. 


Bacx-Acue: Its Cause and Cure. New 

York: Health-Lift Company. 

Intended for ladies, in the interest of the Health- 
Lift. Whether the methods it recommends will 
meet with acceptance by the schools and profes- 
sion, we will not undertake to predict, but that it 
will have a general trial, and that much good will 
come of it, we do believe. 


Tue Sunpay-Scnoot BiackBoarp. De- 
voted to Illustrative Teaching and Infant-Class 
Instruction. Published every two months. Price 
$1 a year, 20 centsanumber. Edited by Samuel 
W. Clark. New York: A. O. Van Lennep. 
Sunday-school literature is multiplying rapidly. 

This new candidate will doubtless have its share 

of patronage. 


Nortn American Journal of Homeop- 
athy—S. Lilienthal, M.D., Editor—presents the 
usual table of interesting contents, which must 
be acceptable to all practitioners of this school. 
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Tue Porato Crop in Great Brirarn. 
—The London Food Journal for December, 1872, 
says: ‘There is now no doubt whatever that 
the present will be the worst potato year we have 
had for some time. Accounts, alike from Scot- 
land, Ireland, England, and Wales, all agree in ac- 
cepting as a foregone conclusion the almost entire 
destruction of the potato crop. In some districts 
the crop is an utter failure; in others, one bushel 
in ten is esteemed a fair average of sound tubers; 
and the places where the disease has not worked 
fell ruin among the tubers, are few and far be- 
tween. Isolated instances are related of fair re- 
sults, it is true, but in the main the crop is an 
utter failure.” 

In the New York and Philadelphia markets po- 
tatoes are higher than ever before known, and it 
seems very certain that, unless something new in 
the way of cultivation is resorted to, the crop will 
be in danger of annihilation. We therefore com- 
mend to everybody’s attention the little work en- 
titled ‘‘The Model Potato,” believing it to con- 
tain much important information which may, per- 
chance, prove the salvation of this indispensable 
tuber. Although three or four agricultural jour- 
nals have asserted that it contained nothing either 
new or useful, we have, in addition to its own in- 
trinsic evidence to the contrary, the testimonials 
and commendations of many public journals, and 
a large number of disinterested and intelligent ag- 
ricultural journals, these, too, of established char- 
acter and reputation. Of these we submit the fol- 
lowing unsolicited notice from that old and sterling 
monthly, ‘“‘ The National Agriculturist,”’ published 
by H. A. King & Co., New York: 

“THe Mopet Potato: An exposition of its proper 
cultivation ; the cause of its rotting; the remedy 
therefor; its renewal, preservation, productive- 
ness, and cooking. y Dr. John McLaurin. 
Edited with annotations by R. T. Trall, M.D. 
12mo; pp. 102. Price, 50 cents. 8. R. Wells, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 

‘* A work in which every farmer, every gardener, 
and every reader is interested. Any effort made 
to improve this universally used tuber is worthy 
of commendation. Here are new views on the 
subject of Potato Culture, and a plan to prevent 
its rotting and ‘running out.’ The work is the 
result of twenty years’ experience and observa- 
tion.” 

Here is a question of veracity—it may be only 
of opinion. A few journals assert that there is 
nothing new nor useful in the book. A much 
greater number affirm that there are things both 
new and useful. For the truth of the matter we 
appeal to the truth itself, and that is ‘‘The Model 
Potato” book. 

Tue Yate Naveut-tcat AtmManac for 
1873. If ‘alittle nonsense now and then be rel- 
ished by the wisest men,”’ perhaps this Naught- 
ical Almanac may find a response from the wise 
and the otherwise. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Never Acarn. By W. 8. Mayo, M.D., author 
of ‘‘ Kaloolah,” ‘‘ The Berber,” etc. Cloth extra. 
Illustrated. $2. 


Boston ILLustraTeD. A pictorial hand-book 
of Boston and its surroundings. Containing near- 
ly 150 first-class pictures, and full descriptions of 
all objects of interest within the city. 50 cents. 


Tue Works OF THomas De Quincey. New li- 
brary edition, uniform in general size and style 
with the library Hawthorne, Dickens, Waverly, etc. 
In two vols. Price, $5. 


Love AND Vator. By Tom Hood. Vol. XXI. 
in ‘*Osgood’s Library of Novels.” 8vo. Paper, 
% cents; cloth, $1.25. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING FOR BEGINNERS. Free- 
hand. For school and home use. With numerous 
illustrations. 1vol.; 16mo. $1. 

FABLES AND LEGENDS of many Countries ren- 
dered in Rhyme. By John G. Saxe. 1 vol. ; 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue CoMPLETE PorTIcAL Works OF JOHN G. 
Wuittier. Household edition, uniform with the 
Household Tennyson. With index. lvol. $2. 


THE WoNDERS OF ScULPTURE. From the French 
of Louis Viardot. With a chapter on American 
Sculpture. With over sixty illustrations. $1.50. 

Cauirornia: for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A book for travelers and settlers, Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Paper, $2; cloth, $2.50. 

THE POETICAL WoRKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Complete in one volume, including his latest poem, 
“Gareth and Lynette.”” Handsomely illustrated. 
8vo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE New TESTAMENT. With an introduction by 
the Rev. P. Schaff, D.D. Pp. 618; crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $3. This work embraces in one volume: I. 
On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testa- 
ment. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. Second edition revised. 196 pp. II. On 
the Authorized Version of the New Testament in 
Connection with some recent Proposals for its Re- 
vision. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 194 pp. III. Considerations on 
the Revision of the English Version of the New 
Testament. By J. C. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 178 pp. 


LittLe Fork Lire. A book for girls. By Gail 
Hamilton, author of ‘‘ Woman’s Worth and Worth- 
lessness.”” 16mo. Cloth, 90 cents. 

Swinton’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A progressive 
grammar of the English tongue, based on the re- 
sults of modern philology. By Prof. William 
Swinton, A.M. 12mo; pp. 220. Half roan, 75 cts. 

Isit TrvE? Tales, curious and wonderful, col- 
lected by the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” 16mo. Cloth, 90 cents. 
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Barnes’ Notes ON THE NEw TESTAMENT. GENERAL SKETCH OF EvROPEAN History. By 
New edition. Revised, with maps and illustra- | Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 16mo. $1.25. 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: 


**Gospels,”’ 2 vols.; ‘* Acts,”’ 1 vol.; ‘* Romans,” 
1 vol. ; *“ First Corinthians,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ Second Cor- 
inthians and Galatians,’ vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
per vol. 

Romance OF AmERICAN History. By Prof. 
M. Schele de Vere, author of ‘‘ Wonders of the 
Deep,” etc. 12mo; cloth extra; pp. 254. $1.50. 

How To Epucate Yoursetr. By Geo. Cary 
Eggleston. 12mo; cloth; pp. 151. 75 cents. 

Hints on Dress. By an American Woman. 
12mo; cloth; pp. 107. 75 cents. 

Tue Great Pros_em: The Higher Ministry of 
Nature, Viewed in the Light of Modern Science, 
and as an Aid to Advanced Christianity and Philos- 
ophy. By John Leifchild, A.M. 12mo; pp. 550; 
cloth. $2.25. 

Soctat Economy. By E. Thorold Rogers, edi- 
tor “Smith’s Wealth of Nations.”” Edited for 
American readers. 12mo; pp. 157; cloth. 75 cts. 


Tue New MusicaL CurricuLum. A new and 
complete course of instruction for the piano. By 
Geo. F. Root. Price, $3. 


FamiLty Prayers. A new edition. 12mo. Re- 
duced from $1.50 to $1. 


FABLES AND PROPHECIES OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
Edited by Prof. H. B. Smith,D.D. 12mo. $2.25, 


LEGENDS OF THE PATRIARCHS AND PROPHETS, 
Current at the East. Collected by the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo. $2. 


FATHERS AND Sons. 
91.25. 


ELEcTIvVe AFFINITIES, 


By Ivan 8. Turgenieff. 


By Geothe. $1.25. 


A MANUAL OF THE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATED 
AnrmaLs. By Thomas H. Huxley, LL.D. 12mo; 
pp. 431. Price, $2.50. 


A MANvAL or Zoo.oey, for the Use of Stu- 
dents. With a general introduction on the prin- 
ciples of Zoology. By Henry Alleyne Nicholson, 
M.D. Second edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged. 1 vol.; 8vo; pp. 673. Price, $2.50. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND MODERN SKEPTICISM. 
By the Duke of Somerset, K.G. 1 vol.; 12mo; 
cloth. Price, $1. 


CHRIST IN MODERN Lire. Sermons preached in 
St. James’ Chapel, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A. 12mo; cloth. Price, $2. 


Dr. Pererra’s ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA 
AnD THERAPEUTICS. Edited by Robert Bentley 
and Theophilus Redwood. Newedition. Brought 
down to 1872. Price, cloth, $7; sheep, $8. 


By Rhoda Brough- 
Paper, 75 cents ; in cloth, 12mo, 


Goop-Brr, SWEETHEART! 
ton. lvol.; 8vo. 
$1.50. 





Hanp-Book oF AMERICAN TRAVEL. Eastern 
tour. New edition, revised for the summer of 
1872. 12mo; flexible cloth. Price, $2. 


Hea.tuy Houses. A hand-book to the history, 
defects, and remedies of drainage, ventilation, 
warming, and kindred subjects. With estimates 
for the best systems in use, and upward of 300 il- 
lustrations. By William Eassie, C.E. 1 vol.; 
12mo; cloth. Price, $1. 


Hyrmnau. According to the use of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States of Am- 
erica. 16mo; cloth. Price, $1. 


Lire oF DANreEL WEBSTER. By George Ticknor 
Curtis. Illustrated with elegant steel portraits and 
fine wood-cuts of different views at Franklin and 
Marshfield. A new popular edition. In 2 vols.; 
small 8vo. Price, $6. 


New York ILLvustRaTED. An entire new edi- 
tion, with new illustrations. Containing seventy- 
two pictures, engraved in the best style, of the 
principal points of interest in the great metropo- 
lis. Price, paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


Tue BEGINNINGS OF LiFe. Being some account 
of the nature, modes of origin, and transforma- 
tion of the lower organisms. By H. Charlton 
Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. 2-vols.: 8vo. With up- 
ward of 100 illustrations. Price, $5. 


THe VEGETABLE WorRLD. Being a history of 
plants, with the structure and peculiar properties. 
Adapted from the work of Louis Figuier. With 
a Glossary of Botanical terms. New and revised 
edition. With 473 illustrations. Price, $3.50. 


Work anp WacGgs, practically illustrated. By 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. 1 vol.; 8vo; cloth. $3. 


130 plates. $1. 
140 plates. $2. 


Onty Grris. By Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
author of ‘“‘ Deering Farm,” ‘‘ Danger’s Gap,”’ etc. 
Tilustrated. $1.50. 


Tue Youne Forks’ History OF ENGLAND. By 
Asa Craig Knox. With 32 illustrations by R. E. 
Galindo. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Bu1ILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


DRAWING FOR MECHANICS. 


MytH AND MyTH-MAKERs. Old tales and su- 
perstitions interpreted by comparative Mythology. 
By John Fiske. lvol.; 12mo. $2. 

Tue Lire or Horace GREELEY, from his birth 
to the present time. By James Parton. With 
portrait and illustrations. 1vol.; 12mo. Cloth, 
$2. 

Practical HorsEsHorrnc. By G. Fleming, 
F.R.G.8., President of the Central Veterinary 
Society; author of “Travels on Horseback in 
Mantchu Tartary,” etc. With 29 illustrations. 
1 vol.; 12mo. Limp cloth. Price, 75 cents. 





